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to The Christian Science 
freed. ine European Newa — Office 


LONDON, England (Saturday) — Be- 


ay | yond the fact that the Greek general 


staff has taken up ite headquarters 


in the town of Hski-Shehr there has 


| been little change in the actual mili- 


tary situation in Asia Minor where the 
Turks have successfully withstdod the 
Greek attempt to defeat and destroy 
them as a military unit. 

The Greek Army is still entrenched 
west of the River Sakaria, but in view 
of the severity of the weather during 
the winter in that region and the 
length of communications to bé main- 
tained, little surprise would be felt 
in either British or Greek circles here 
if a retreat as far as Eski-Shehr was 
decided upon. That the Greek en- 
deavor to gain a decisive victory be- 
fore winter set in has resulted in 


ualties suffered by the Hellenic Army 
are estimated now at over 25,000— 
what the Turkish losses were it is 
impossible to say, but being on the 


in defensive in entrenched positions they 


mere existence of these 
perpetuates belief in British 


were probably sess than those of the 
aggressor. : — 
King Constantine has returned to 
Athens and there is every indication 
that the Greek authorities are setting 
up a provisional administration over 
the territories at present occupied by 
them. Doubtless theesituation, which 
at present is somewhat obscure, will 
be cleared up if the report proves 
true that the Greek Prime Minister, 
Demetrios Gounaris, and the Greek 
Foreign Minister, Mr. Baltazzi, are to 


visit London in October. Meanwhile 


sents! NORTH DAKOTA’S — 
‘BONDS MARKETED 


st of Administrations Real 
Estate Securities Taken by 
Investment House Which Is 
osprey Babee ol Soave Par 


the public, the State of North Da- 
| kota has accepted a bid trom a munt- 


een 
ing offered. Spitzer, Rorick & Co., 


} with pong in Toledo, Ohio, and New 
the successful bidders, are 


n of that State’s office in 
city, to a representative of The 
ristian. Science Monitor. 
“The sale of these bonds comes at 
an opportune tims, as the political 
— attempting to recall the lead 
ing state officials on October 28, have 
centered on the failure of the incum- 
bents to sell the State’s bonds, and on 
the resulting damage to its credit. As 
conducting the recall have them- 
ves been opposing the sale of the 
bonds, they will now doubtless have 
more intelligible grounds for 


trial program initiated by the Non- 
League. For a year, an 
sought by interests opposed 
to this effort of the North Dakota 
farmers to free themselves from anto- 
cratic marketing methods, blocked the 
sale until the Supreme Court of the 


United States, in a unanimous de- 
that j cision, upheld the constitutionality of 


all the legislation affecting the bonds. 
“In the meantime p hos- 
tile to the State and its industrial 
had been widely circulated 


program 
throughout the press of the country 


land bankers refused to bid on the 


bonds, professing to fear its economic 
soundness. 
“Finally, last May, the State opered 


‘lites own bond office in this city. 


soliciting investment bankers, institu- 
tions, and the public at large. The 
bonds sold were sufficient to enable 


fo” ee administration, through the Bank 


Dakota, to meet its 
most N. obligations, occasioned 
largely through the extremely rapid 
agricultural defiation. 

never desired to 


sent forth word to let the bonds 


and | alone, North Dakota believed that the 


sovereign will of an American state, 
recorded in constitution and 
n had a right to expression 
: wanted the public to know that 
farmers of North Dakota were 


: struggling, not for privileges for them- 


selves, but for a greater measure of 


a. freedom from admittedly unjust dom!- 


“The support of financial interests 


the subject now uppermost in the 
minds of all Greek patriots is that 
which relates to the future of Korytza 
and Argyrocastro. 


European Danye: Spot 

In an interview with Rizo Ranbage, 
the Greek Minister in London, it was 
stated to The Christian Sctence Moni- 
tor that of all the serious problems at 
present existing in Europe, in his 
opinion there’ was none more serious 


than that relating to the future of 
en Epirus. “This question,” he 


cil is now to be 1 dy the Coun- 
eil of Ambassadors to the Assembly of 
the League of Nations sitting at 
Geneva. 

“Should the Assembly elect to pur- 
sue the course foreshadowed by the 
Council of Ambassadors, which evinced 
a certain inclination to consider the 
repudiation of the decision of the Su- 
preme Council taken on January 13, 
1920, with regard to the Greco-Alba- 
nian frontier, there is no doubt in 
this little part of the world will be 
revived the strife and bloodshed 
which followed upon the Protocol of 
Florence signed on December 17. 
1913.” 

His Excellency, in a short résumé, 
pointed out that by virtue of the Pro- 
tocol of Florence the whole of North- 
ern Ppirus was allotted to Albania 
despite the fact that it was the Greek 
Army which in 1912-13 had liberated 
after five centuries of Muhammadan 
oppression at least a quarter of a mil- 
lion Christian inhabitants with the 
result that the whole Christian popu- 
lation rose and after chasing out the 
Albanian invaders set up an autono- 
mous government. 


Bedrock Facts 

On May 17, 1914, the independence of 
the population inhabiting the territory 
formerly occupied by the Greek troops 
and subsequently annexed by Albania 
was recognized by the six principal 
powers. Later, owing to civil war in 
Albania, Greece was asked to reoccupy 
Northern Epirus and Italy was author- 
ized to occupy the port of Valona. 
The much-disputed territory again 
changed hands during the great war, 
and not until January 13, 1920, on the 
question coming up before the Su- 
preme Council, was it definitely de- 
cided that Northern Epirus belonged 
to Greece. 

“Tt is on these bed-rock facts,” His 
Excellency continued, that the Grock 
Government makes its stand. Not only 
conscious of the justice of its claima, 


but of its duties toward the Greek 


populations of the regions in question, 
it cannot forego rights based on such 
incontestable historical and ethnolugi- 
cal grounds. 

“In conclusion, I would like to recall 
the words of the American President, 
who in a letter to the president of the 
Greek Republican Club of Massachu- 
setts pledged himself ‘to do my just 
part to further the righteous cause of 
the Greek nation. I stand for a 
settlement which will do full justice tu 
Greece.“ 


JAPAN ACCEPTS AGENDA 


1 cable to The Christian Science 
onitor from ite European News Office 


TOKYO, Japan, (Sunday) — The 
“Asahi Shimbun“ reported on Satur- 
Gay that the Japanese Cabinet has de- 


Jeided to accept the agenda suggested 
by the United States Government for 
the Washington 


Conference. 


i Quite n 


ne 


employment. The plan. adopted is 
approved by 8 of Capital 
and Labor, J H. Defrees, presi- 
dent of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, speaking for the former, 
and Samuel Gompers for the latter. 

p. 


The Federal Prohibition Commis- 
sioner hes issued a statement com- 
menting on the change of opinion re- 
cently in newspapers, and other me- 
diums of publicity, toward enforce- 
ment. Many journals that were. not 
previously in favor of prohibition are 
now urging the strict support of the 
law, the commissioner says. p. 1 


The strength of the farmer move- 
ment in the Senate and the House of 
Representative should not give rise to 
apprehension, Arthur Capper, United 
States Senator from Kansas, declares. 
While insisting that the legislative 
program recommended by the s0- 
called “farm bloc” should be pushed, 
he denies that there is any possibility 
of an organization growing up which 
would be in any way detrimental to 
the public interest. p: 7 


President Harding’s recent act in 
ordering the removal of the original 
manuscripts of the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the Constitution to 3 
place of safe keeping has aroused 
Washington to the danger which 
threatens the other precious docu- 
ments of the nation, and a move is 
now on foot to provide a special hall 
for the storage of the nation’s records. 
A bill for the construction of such a 
building will be introduced when Con- 
gress convenes. p. 


British Labor has notified Samuel 
Gompers, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, that the arma- 
ment Conference cannot be considered 
satisfactory unless Labor is given due 
voice in the deliberations. President 
Harding is known to be against any 


| delegates appointed to represent the 
interests 


of any particular class or 
group. The present appeal follows a 
similar one made a short time ago 
by Mr. Gompers in behalf of Ameri- 
can Labor. p. 1 


The ratification of the Constitution 
of the new Federation of Central 
America by the republic of Guatemala, 
brings the number of amaigamated 
Central American states now in the 
federation of three, the others being 
El Salvador and Honduras. Costa Rica 
and Nicaragua are expected to ratify 
the constitution shortly. p. 2 


Although the Irish conference is to 
take place in London on October 11, 
it is not likely that a final settlement 
will be reached until the early months 
of 1922. Dail Eireann fully under- 
stands Great Britain’s position and her 
insistence upon Ireland remaining 
within the Empire. The points re- 
maining to be thrashed out therefore 
are the six conditions attached to the 
Premier’s July offer of . dominion 
status. Most difficulty will probably 
arise over Ulster. As to this question 
it is hoped that Sinn Fein will agree 
to General Smuts’ plan to leave Ulster 
alone for the present and to wait until 
she is convinced of the advisability of 
joining Southern Ireland. p. 1 


Dr. Stephen Friedrich, former Pre- 
mier of Hungary, has declared Bur- 
genland independent. This, in spite 
of the allied note demanding evacua- 
tion of the territory by the Magyars 
before October 4 and the undertaking 
given by the Budapest Government 
that its forces would be withdrawn. A 
grave situation has thus arisen and it 
ig still further complicated by the 
fact that the Italian and Tzecho-Slo- 
vakian representatives do not agree 
on the question of mediation and the 
steps to be taken to enforce the Allies’ 
terms. p. 1 


Little change has taken place in 
the military situation in Asia Minor. 
The Greek general staff has taken up 
its headquarters at Eski-Shehr and 
there are indications that the Greek 


authorities are setting up a provisional! | 


administration over the territories at 
present occupied by them. With the 
practical termination of the cam- 
paign in Anatolia, the attention of the 
Greeks has turned to Northern Epirus, 
the future of which has been placed 
in the hands of the Assembly of the 
League of Nations. p. 1 


Political circles in France regard 


as unlikely the development of a crisis 


on the eve of Aristide Briand's de- 
parture for the United States. For 
some time it was felt that complica- 
tions might arise over the payment 
by Germany of the sum due on Novem- 
ber 15, the impression being general 
in quarters opposed to the Briand 
ministry. that she would be unable to 
meet her debts. Al] such doubts have 
been set at rest by an official fore- 
cast which indicates that Germany. 
will find no difficulty in accounting 
for the sum specified. p. 2 


N tion, has virtually defied the allied 


2 the divergence of views held by thé 


Former . Pes 


tion Declariag anne 


ee Talis 


Evacuation Has Been Ordered 


* 


cable to The Christian Science 
onl from its Buropean News Office. 


LONDON, England (Sunday)—Con- 
trary to the definite undertaking given 
by the Hungarian Government that its 
forces would evacuate Burgenland be- 


fore the expiry of the time limit fixed 
by the Ambassadors’ Conference 
namely October 4, the former Hun- 
garian Premier, Dr. Stephen Fried- 
rich, head of the so-called Council of 
Defense, on the plea of self-determina- 


powers by declaring the independence 
of the territory in question. 
Although Admiral Horthy’s Govern- 
ment has in the past vigorously denied 
any complicity in the attacks made by 
the “irregular troops“ on the Aus- 
trian gendarmerie, which, as a mat- 
ter of fact, resulted, in the Austrians 
being completely driven out of Bur- 
genland, it is significant that the 
proclamation, declaring the independ- 


ence of these counties, was made in 


Budapest by Dr. Friedrich. 

After declaring that the committee 
for the defense of the land had 
assumed “the imperium” in West Hun- 
gary and that “every one henceforth 
that puts his foot in West Hungary 
will be shot dowh,” he stated that 
even though resistance serves no 
other purpose, it will have proved the 
determination of that country to main- 
tain its independence, 


“Imperialism of the Entente 


In his proclamation, The Christian 
Science Monitor is informed, Dr. Fried- 
rich declares that the committee for 
the defense of the land has been con- 
strained to constitute itself and exer- 
cise the imperium for the West Hun- 
garian areas in dispute. It protests 
against the fate of the people being de- 
cided by the imperialism of the 
entente. 

The grave situation that has thus 
arisen is by no means made easter by 


Italian and Tzecho-Slovakian govern- 
ments both as regards mediation and 
the steps to be taken to enforce the 
terms of the allied ultimatum. The 
initiative in the matter of mediation 
between Vienna and Budapest is 
claimed by the Italian Government to 
have been in the hands of the Italian 
Foreign Minister, Marquess Della Tor- 
retta, for several days Before Dr. Ed- 
ward Benes, Foreign Minister for 
Tzecho-Slovakia, apprised the Ambas- 
sadors’ Conference of his own efforts 
in that direction. 


proposed to raise # forte ot 

000 troops, but whether this desire is 
with a view to carrying out the allied 
demands is not clear. In any case it 
is stated that the Ambassadors Con- 
ference has intimated that in no cir- 
cumstances will the raising of this 
force be permitted. 


OPINION CHANGING 
ON ENFORCEMENT 


Prohibition Commissioner Issues 
Statement Commenting on 
Growing Demand for Strict 
Carrying Out of Liquor Laws 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The tide seems to have turned in the 
sentiment regarding prohibition, as set 
forth in the public press and other 


mediums of publicity. Roy A. Haynes, 
federal prohibition commissioner, has 
issued a statement, not appealing for 
support as heretofore, but expressing 
his gratification.over the support that 
the enforcement of the national Prohi- 
bition Act is now receiving all over 
the country. 

“Many large newspapers that were 
not in favor of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, newspapers that have been re- 
garded as ‘wet,’ are carrying strong 
editorials urging support of the law, 
advocating strict enforcement and 
frowning upon those who encourage, 
by, collusion, illegal’ purchases of 
liquor,” Mr. Haynes aseerted. 

Smaller dailies and weeklies are 
practically unanintous in favor o 
strict enforcement, and editorials teem 
with appeals to readers to give the 
commissioner full support. 

“A number of newspapers refuse to 
publish illustrations and cartoons de- 
picting drinking. 

“Reports from every section indicate 
that hotel managements are establish- 
ang ironclad rules against use of 
liquor in rooms, and hotel employees 
participating in the traffic are being 

discharged. 

“Most encouraging is the attitude 
of moving picture theaters which are 
banning drinking scenes, as a result 
of protests by patrons,. and informa- 


It now appears that the dual efforts 
were the result of the appeal made by 
the Hungarian Government to both 
Italy and Tzecho-Slovakia. Possibly 
this was done with the definite object 
of creating rivalry between the two 
states, as it has been somewhat evi- 
dent that Italy does not view with un- 
mixed approval the additional] consoli- 
dation of the little entente that would 
result from united military action on. 
its part. That such action was con- 
templated is made clear by Dr. Benes’ 
warning to the Hungarian Foreign 
Minister that the partners in the little 
entente were prepared to uphold the 
Trianon Treaty and clear Western 
ee of troops, regular or irreg- 
ular 


Offer Withdrawn | 


The most recent information indi- 
cates that Dr. Benés has withdrawn 
his offer of mediation and left the 
field to Marquess della Torreta, as it 
appears evident he was the first to 
accept the request for mediation 
though for some unexplained reason 
it did not become known until after 
Wednesday's sitting of the Ambassa- 


tion comes that producers of films are 
ready to cooperate in inculcating 
through pictures proper respect for 
law and the Constitution. 

Addresses of Attorney-General H. 


M. Daugherty and Solicitor-General 


James M. Beck at the recent meeting 
of the American Bar Association, in 
which law enforcement was advocated, 
had a most salutary effect.” 


FRANCO-AMERICAN AMITY 
Special cable to The Christian. Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Paris 


PARIS, France (Sunday) — Today, | 


on the occasion of the presentation by 
General Pershing of an American 
medal to the French unknown soldier 
who symbolizes the whole army, there 


of the Republic. A body of 500 Amer- 
ican soldiers took part in this cere- 
mony at the Arc de Triomphe And the 
American Ambassador was present. 
This occasion, as so many recent oc- 
casions, was used to emphasize spe- 
cially the friendly character of 
Franco-American relations. An en- 
deavor to improve and intensify the 
amity of the two republics is particu- 


dors Conference in Paris. Meantime 
the ultimatum, which demands that 


larly notable in view of the forthcom- 
ing Washington Conference. 
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ZEABOR ASKS Vox CE ON 
ARMS LIMITATION 


por-| American and British Workers 


Say They Should Be Repre- 
sented—President Is Averse 
to Having Group Delegates 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—President Harding has let it be 
known that he is unalterably opposed 
to appointing anyone to represent any 
particular group as a delegate or ad- 
viser to the Conference on the limi- 
tation of armament.“ Samuel Gom- 
pers had made a plea that Labor 
ought to be so represented. There 
is little doubt that while some one will 
be appointed on the advisory council 
of approximately 12 members who 
will be sympathetic with the needs of 
Labor, he will not be accredited to the 
Labor organization, but will be se- 
lected as a citizen with a peculiar 
understanding of Labor. 

Mr. Gompers has received a cable 
copy of the resolution on disarmament 
adopted by the British Trades Union 
congress in session in Cardiff, Wales, 
indicating the feeling of British Labor 
that it should be directly represented 
at the Conference. The resolution 
follows: ‘ 

“This congress learns with satisfac- 
tion that the President of the United 
States is calling an international con- 
ference to discuss the question of dis- 
armament of nations, with which pol- 
icy it is fully in accord. 

“Im the opinion of this congress, 
however, such a conference will not 
be satisfactory unless Labor is ade- 
quately represented’ thereon, and, 
understanding that Great Britain will 
take part in such a conference, this 
congress claims the right to appoint 
representatives of organized Labor to 
attend the Conference, seeing that the 
subject to be discussed is a matter 
vitally affecting the interests of the 
workers in all nations. 

“The congress further protests 
against the recent decision of the Brit- 
ish Government to carry out an ex- 
tensive program of armaments which 
is contrary to the spirit and policy of 
disarmament and peace, as advocated 
repeatedly by members of the govern- 
ment themselves. 

“The congress further asks for the 
suspension of 1 preparations for war, 
at least u e ent Confer- 
ence has fin ita work.” 

The secretary sent Mr. Gompers an 
explanatory note which was in part, 
as follows: 

“Your cablegram duly reached me 
this morning and you will be glad to 
know that at the recent meeting of 
the Trades Union Congress a resolu- 
tion was unanimously passed support- 
ing the action.of President Harding 
in inviting certain powers to appoint 
representatives to attend in Washing- 
ton for the purpose of conferring to- 
gether upon the question of disarma- 
ment. 

“The resolution passed at Cardiff 
was followed up by a communication 
to the Prime Minister, supporting the 
view expressed by yourself and col- 
leagues, namely, that organized Labor 
should be given an opportunity of 
appointing. representatives to attend 
the Washington Conference. As soon 
as we receive any definite information 

n this latter point, I will notify 
u at once.” 


Disarmament Favored 


France Asks for Investigations in All 
Countries 
Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News (-ffice 
GENEVA, Switzerland (Sunday)—On 
the disarmament debate before the 
Assembly of the League of Nations, 
yesterday, deep interest was taken in 


the French point of view as outlined 
by Mr. Noblemaire. France, he said, 
would give the fullest support to any 
recommendations having for their ob- 
ject the practical realization of a plan 
of disarmament, but she demanded 
that there should be power to make 
investigations in all countries. Mr. 
Noblemaire pledges France’s loyalty 
in this matter. Why should not a free 
and peaceful France live alongside an 
equally free and peaceful Germany? 
France wanted no more wars, he said, 
but she had no room for extremist 
pacifists who were “deaf and blind to 
the harshness of realities.” 

The tragedy now being enacted in 
Germany, Mr. Noblemaire stated, was 
being watched with deep anxiety by 
France. It was a duel between the 
spirit of work and peace of democracy 
and the spirit of war and the junkers. 
France was bound to keep her army 
in readiness, although it was no pleas- 
ure for her to do so. It was alleged 
in some quarters that France was mil- 
itaristic but that was a flagrant un- 
truth. Was it her fault, he asked, that 
circumstances compelled her to be 
ready to act as the police of the world? 
“If we keep men under arms, it is to 
preserve the peace,” Mr. Noblemaire 
concluded. 

H. A. L. Fisher, British delegate, 
said he was glad to learn that pacific 
sentiments prevail on both sides of 
the frontier. Peace would be possible 
in Europe, he said, on the day when 
France and Germany forgot a little of 
their antagonism. If England and 
France had not always been in agree 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from ite Western News Office 
CHICAGO, Hiincis — Organization 
of the U. 8. Grain Growers, Inc., 


eek, according to reports from head- 
quarters here. Individual member- 
ship signed last. week were 1746, 
bringing the total to 13,653, while 
contracts with local elevators, with 
an increase of 35, are nearing the 500 
mark. In the face of strong opposi- 
non propaganda by the grain dealers’ 
national association, sentiment gen-- 
erally is reported as rapidly turning 
in favor of the cooperative movement. 
Best reports in organization work 
last week were received from Indiana, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, Nebraska and 
South Dakota. 


' HISTORIC PARK DEDICATED 


WASHINGTON’S CROSSING, Penn- 
sylvania—A memorial park marking 
the place where George Washington. 
and his army crossed the Delaware 
River during the Revolutionary War 
was formally opened and dedicated 
here on Saturday by Pennsylvania 


PUBLIC HEARINGS ON KU KLUX 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
— r a conference with Harry M. 
— “otlbal Attorney-General, Chair- 
ma. Campbell of the House Rules 


[Committee announced on Saturday 


MR. CLEMENCEAU MAY 
ANSWER CRITICS 
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that public hearings by the Committee 
on Resolutions to Investigate the ac- 
tivities of the Ku Klux Klan would be 
held on Tuesday, October 11. 


INDIAN AGITATORS TO BE TRIED 
Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from ite correspondent in 
Allahabad 


ALLAHABAD, India. (Sunday). — 
The Ali brothers and five other ac- 


cused persons have been committed to. 


trial, charged with tampering with 
the allegiance of the troops. 


TIN PLANTS REOPEN 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

ELWOOD, Indiana—All.the 24 mills 
of the American Sheet and Tinplate 
Company here have started operations. 
Resumption of work after several 
months’ idleness places nearly 2000 
men back to work. 


a program as circumstances permit 


while waiting for the tax bill which 
must be agreed upon in conference. 
There is a vague possibility, however, 
that the three-day recesses may con- 
tinue for a while longer. 


».| bill, now in conference, the reappo 


tionment bill incréasing the size 
the House membership in conformity 
with the decennial census, and the 
emergency tariff bill, which expires 
on November 27. 

Backed by the agricultural bloc in 
both houses, a strong demand is being 
made for extension of the emergency 
tariff rates, relating chiefly to agri- 
culture, until the permanent tariff 
legislation is passed. Farmers gen- 
erally admit they would prosper under 
extension of the existing tariff rates. 
Owing to the long delay that faces 


the permanent legislation, Congress 


will not be able to ignore the appeal. 

George M. Young (R.), Representa- 
tive from North Dakota, author of the 
emergency tariff bill, 4nd William R. 
Green (R.), Representative from Iowa, 
are ‘leading the campaign for its ex- 
tension. ‘ 

Members of the Senate Finance 
Committee, including its chairman, 
Boies Penrose (R.), Senator from 
Pennsylvania, also are favorable to 
ies continuance because of the uncer- 
tainty that confronts the entire tariff 
program. 

As soo as the House meets the 
Rules Committee will assemble to con- 
sider the possibility of conducting a 
Congressional investigation of the ac- 
tivities of the Ku Klux Klan. At the 
same time Philip P. Cambpell (R.), 
chairman of the committee, will read 
to his colleagues the telegram from 
William J. Simmons, Imperial Wizard 
of the Klan, sent to all members of 
Congress, urging the investigation. 
Peter F. Tague (D.), Representative 
from Massachusetts, is the author of 
one of the resolutions calling for an 
inquiry of the charges made against 
the Ku Klux Klan. 


CANADIAN LIBERALS’ 
ELECTION PROSPECTS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


TORONTO, Ontario—W. L. Macken- 


says that responsible government and 
not the tariff question will be the 
issue before the people at the forth- 
coming general election. He declares 
that Arthur Meighen, the Premier, is 
“anxious to hide the extravagances 
and mistakes of the past few years, 
and to escape retribution for his auto- 
cratic methods by raising the hue and 
‘cry in pursuit.of a false scent. The 
thing which Canada needs today is not 
an argument on tariff questions. 
What we need is the election of a 
government which actually represents 
the opinions and the desires of the 
Canadian people. The present gov- 
ernment has hung on so long through 
a series of extravagances that it has 
lost its sense of perspective.” 

The Liberal leader is confident that 
the Liberals will make a good showing 
at the forthcoming election. “We 
have Quebec and the easterr provinces 
fairly solid beliind ue,” he said. “The 
farmers may carry the three prairie 
provinces, but in British Columbia we 
shall do well again. In Ontario all 
three elements meet, but I think we 
shall do much better here than our 
opponents expect.“ 


TORONTO PUBLIC MAY 
OWN TROLLEY LINE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 

LONDON, Ontario—Operation of the 
city’s trolley system on the municipal 
ownership plan is likely to be a result 
of the latest crisis in relations be- 
tween the city and the owners of the 
line. Unless the company pays over a 
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the Union of Central America 
Brings the Number of the. 
Amalgamated States to Three 


. 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from ite Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
he amalgamation of the three 
northern Central American republics 
has just been announced with the ac- 
ceptance by Guatemala of the Consti- 
tution of the Federation of Central 
America, Dr. Julio Bianchi, Minister 


will be greatly increased. The city of 
Tegucigalpa, capital of Honduras, it is 
announced, has been Selected as the 
capital of the federation. — 

Official word of the action of the 
Guatemalan Government was feceived 
in the foliowing cable message from 
Luis P. irre, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of Guatemala: 

“I am very pleased to inform you 
that the Constitution of the Federation 
of Central America was formally ac- 
cepted by Guatemala in Guatemala 
City on October 1. The government, 
in the name of the people of Guate- 
mala, pledged allegiance to the flag of 
the Federation of Central America, 
which now is formally organized and 
ecmposed of the states of Guatemala, 
El Salvador and Honduras. 

“Aguirre.” 

Dr. Bianchi, in a formal statement 
explaining the events leading up to 
1 establishment of the federation, 
said: 

“This action is the final official act 
amalgamating the three _ republics, 
Guatemala, El Salvador and Honduras, 
into one nation, the new Federation of 
Central America. The federation, as 
now composed of the three northern 
republics of Central America, hes a 
total population of more than 4,000,- 
000 and a total area of more than 
100,000 square miles. The population 
and area of the new nation will be 
much increased when Costa Rica and 
Nicaragua join the federation. 

“The treaty by which the federation 
was formed was, drawn at San Jose, 
Costa Rica, from delegates from Gua- 
temala, El Salvador, Honduras, Costa 
Rica and Nicaragua. The treaty was 
signed on January 19, last, by dele- 
gates from all the republics except. 
Nicaragua. The treaty was ratified 
by Guatemala, El Salvador and Hon- 
duras, ratification by Costa Rica be- 
ing postponed until next year. 

“A constituent assembly in Teguci- 
galpa dréw up a Constitution for the 
federation, and the Constitution was 
signed and proclaimed on September. 
15. On the \same day Honduras ac- 
cepted the Constitution. El Salvador 
accepted the Constitution on Septem- 
ber 20. Acceptance of the Constitu- 
tion by Guatemala yesterday brought 
into actual existence. the federation of 
Central Americar | 

“The flag of the new federation has 
three horizontal stripes, white be- 
tween two blue stripes. The coat of 
arms of the federation is a triangle 
with the motto ‘God, Union and Lib- 
erty.’ : 

“The city of Tegucigalpa, capital of 
Honduras, has been selected as the 
capital of the federation.” 


INJUNCTIONS ARE DENOUNCED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

INDIANAPOLIS, Indiana—Thomas ' 
N. Taylor, president of the Indiana 
State Federation of Labor, speaking 
at a meeting of the Central Labor 


Cnion, said that in his opinion “the 
best way to cure the injunction evil 
is completely to ignore the injunction, 
going to jail, if necessary.” ö 
He made the statement following a 
communication from Samuel Gompers, 
president of the American Federation 
of Labor, urging that publicity and 
agitation be started against the in- 
junction evil.” N 


f more than any other thing in recent 


years to arouse Congress to the need 
of establishing in Washington a na- 
tional archives hall, where the gov- 
ernment’s priceless records can be 
preserved for future generations. 

Charles E. Hughes, Secretary of 
State, like President Harding, ts 
vitally interested in the movement, a 
movement that has been pending in 
Congress for 40 years. 

Active steps will be taken after De- 
cember 6, when the new Congress con- 


venes, to secure the passage of a bill. 


that will provide for the construction 
of a permanent and fireproof structure 
to hold records which can never be. re- 
placed in the event of their destruc- 


tion. 


Census Records Destroyed 

The championship of Reed Smoot 
(R.), Senator from Utah, the chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds, al- 
most insures authorization of the 
necessary appropriation during the 
early part of the next Congress. 

When a recent fire destroyed the 


census records of 1890, which officials 
estimated would cost $2,000,000 to re- 
store, Congress was sufficiently 
aroused to demand an investigation 
to determine how the records of the 
government, dating back to colonial 
days, may be safely preserved. 

The official records of the United 
States are stored now in cellars, out 
of the way halls in the various de- 
partment buildings, in rented ware- 
houses and in wooden packing boxes, 
subject to daily menace by fire, damp- 
ness and what amounts practically to 
criminal neglect. Government officials 
have gradually awakened to the fact 
that whenever it became necessary to 
study the decisions of their predeces- 
sors in matters arising within their 
jurisdiction, it was decidedly -incon- 
venient to search for the desired files 
in the bottom of a packing box in a 
garage miles away. Thus government 
officials finally joined forces with re- 
search workers and patriotic societies 
in persuading Congress to provide 
adequate means for the housing of 
these priceless records. 


The President’s Order 

“The most acute stimulus to the 
movement has been the recent world 
war,” says the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution Magazine. “Whatever 
note was struck in those peaceful 


pre-war days about the criminal neg- 
lect of valuable public records can 
be given a trebled emphasis now. 
Historians and public spirited citizens, 
who have urged a correctly con- 
structed archives depot prior to 1916, 
have a vast and unexpected support 
to their cause in the mass of records 
accruing from the first war fought by 
American soldiers on European soil.” 

The chief of staff of the army has de- 
clared that the documents of historical 
importance under his surveillance 
have had to go into any corner avail- 
able. And the same condition exists 
in every department of the govern- 
ment. 

It was just such a situation that 
caused President Harding to order the 
removal of the two most priceless 
state papers of the American Gov- 
ernment to the Library of Congress 
for their safe keeping. Referring to 
the Declaration of Independence, re- 
cently removed, William Hill, former 
Representative from New York, said 
it was inclosed in a steel safe, a light 
affair with inside fittings of wood. 
“The safe would not burn,” said Mr. 
Hill, “but it would require little fire to 
so heat it that the contents would be 
charred and destroyed.“ 

Aside from the voluminous records 
of the War Department, covering all 
the activities of the government from 
the days of the early Indian wars and 
the Revolution down to the recent 
world war, the records of the Pension 
Office, the Census Bureau, the De- 
partment of the Interior, the Indian 
Bureau and numerous others are in 
constant danger. 


Wooden Boxes Used 


Wooden boxes hold the records of 
the Department of Justice, which date 
back to 1790, and this same kind of 


container will probably hold the 100. 
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general records office, and it was not 
until 1868 that the first section of the 
building was erected. “This was the 
initial effort in the present splendid 
system of keeping public records 
Great Britain,” it states. ' 


PROTECTION ASKED 


FOR MINE LEADERS 


Officials in Jail in West Virginia 
Said to Be in Danger—Miners 
Postpone All Wage Demands 
Until February Convention 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


INDIANAPOLIS, Indiana — J. L. 
Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers of America, at the biennial 
convention, appointed J. B. Wiggins of 
Sprigg. West Virginia; F. C. Haghes 
of Clifford, Illinois, and E. Giles of 
Chariton, Iowa, a committee to con- 
fer with President Harding and other 
government officials on the request 
of the union that protection be given 
to union officials in jai] in West Vir- 
ginia. It is said the officials are in 
danger. The committee proceeded at 
once for Washington, District of Co- 
lum bia. 

The convention indorsed the recom- 
mendation of President Lewis that 
wage demands bo considered at a con- 
vention in February. Those support- 
ing the Lewis recommendation said 
that, to draw up the wage demands 
now, would be “exposing their hands 
to the operators” six months before 
it was time for the wage contract 
agreement to be made, on March 31, 
1922. It is indicated by statements of 
delegates’ and officers that the miners 
will demand increased wages. Every 
recommendation in the Lewis report 
has been indorsed by the convention 
except one asking for approval of the 
salary increase for officers. 

By a vote of 2925 to 1510, the con- 
vention defeated a demand for a resti- 
tution by officers of part of their sal- 
ary increases which became effective 
July 1, 1920. The result of the vote 
is regarded as a complete victory for 
administration forces over the radical 
element. 

The convention voted a per capita 
assessment of $1 a month for Novem- 
ber, December and January, to re- 
habilitate the treasury and to care for 
“eventualities that may occur.” This 
fund probably will total $1,500,000. 
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along. Als eves ‘bat . impatient 
. © was the true na- cut the window and saw the winking 


de to live in,” we ingib 


one time—then attic will 
nh? Attic?” A glimmer of puz- 
zled concern shone in his brown eyes. 
“Ah—me, I, too, live in one attic; but 
vou vou wear. fine, clothés and I tink 
all de time you have moch money but 
not NHxe to sp heem—yes.” The 


We grinned at each other, nor did 
we stop to explain that our attic was 
a marvelous place, with a view from 
expansive porth windows which em- 
braced the Marin Hills, the bay. In 
addition to which there was a magni- 
ficent panorama of the city itself from 
the smaller windows cut in the tur- 


;Tets and gables. It was a spacious, 


rafter-revealing room, with an open 
lace, and a far cry from the stuffy 
a ents which neither of us liked. 
We hurriedly selected the sticks 
and boards and inquired the price. 
Maybe if you know somebody what 
knows de boss, you not have to pay 
dat money now. Charge it like mos’ 
people do- yes?“ Tue kindly look in 


ture cropping to the sufface. 


buckwheat, and the words 
| g team floated 
like musical echoes. 


up, I rubbed my eyes. Had 


. ved down 
! rods from where I 
had I dreamed it? I waited 


p floor, the hawks had built 


Mning. ! th dry grasses, It held 
) bluish eggs, the size a 
‘bantam hen would be proud of. The 
wks (both of them brood) 
away tedious hours had 
the surrounding stalks with- 
Their appeals grew more 
t; and they flew close to my 
I Stopped only a moment to 
a picture of the goal of three 
year’s search. 


head. 
take 


tata! “Shaw and the United States 


During August, Bernard Shaw 


stayed at the Fablan summer school, 


which was ‘held at Prior's Field, near 
Godalming in the county of Surrey, 
England, and among the guests there 
were several Americans. These ardent 
admirers of Bernard Shaw used every 
occasion to convince him that he had 
a mission to perform in America, the 
land of promise for the future, but 
they were told that unless he could be 
guaranteed a safe passage by Presi- 
dent Harding, he would not dare to 
visit that uncivilized and intolerant 
country “which seems so afraid of 
new ideas. 
, Among the Americans at the-sum- 
mer school was Mrs. Mary Austin, the 
novelist, and in vain did she assure 
. Shaw that he was entirely wrong, 
witnessed by the fact that he hae 


of twigs and cattail stems, 


I guess we can spare this fifty 


i, | cents,” we told him as we handed him 


the coin. 


“Ah—I tell you something! It is 
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men who were forced to abide in an 
attic.“ | 


Somehow we couldn't teil him of the 
glorious view of sea and sky and hills 
which we could see from our attic 
windows, nor of the spaciousness; .he 
cozy fireplace, the lure of our nooks 
and gables; the modern conveniences 
which had been installed. It would 
have broken the charm of this sweet 
and simple offering. So we put him 
eff with vague excuses and didn’t have 
the heart to invite him to call, iest 
he become dissatisfied with his own 
cramped quarters so poorly embel- 
lished with those Switzerland scenes. 

But nevertheless he did call—came 
one night when the fog roiling in from 
the Golden Gate made the crackling 
blage within the fireplace more than 
usually cheerful. And the lights 
twinkling through the mists converted 
the window view into fairyland. 

We heard unfamiliar footsteps 
creaking up the stairs and when we 
opened the door, there stood Pierre, 
apologetic, yet much more at ease 
than his hosts who bade him enter. 

He blinked his brown eyes at the 
crackling wood fire, stared at our big 
reed chairs, the low settee before the 
fire, the racks of books, the cushions 
and rugs, the victrola, the high rafters 


aud the nooks partitioned off with ar- 


tistic burlap. When he finally gazed 


lights glowing through the mist he 
shrugged his shoulders. 


:. “Dat’s pretty big job, I tink—to 
paint ali 
1 do what I tell you I do-—me, Pierre 


dem windows—yes? But 


te 


nian for The Christian Science Monitor 
A small English boy with a passion 


For cats 


house deep on either side, and then— 
Caudebéc. . 

Between the town and river lies an 
open place, tree planted, from which 
a noble panorama opens to right and 
left and across the mighty curve of 
the Seine. The world seems larger 
somehow, so wide is the river, so noble 
the hills of the Forét du Trait which 
sweep down to it; only the little ferry, 
a fussy: paddle boat of the 1850's. or 
thereabouts, seems out of keeping; 
but you cross the river by, it, and are 
thankful, for only so can vou reach 
the other side, and see Caudebec in 
its perfection, crowned by its great 
church. tower, and nestling in its niche 
among the kindly hills. es 

The town itself has every quality of 
the most picturesque corners of 
Rouen, only An a yet higher degree. 
Would you see ancient hal-timbered 
houses rising on either side of a fast 
in Rouen? Look down the Rae de la 
your heart will rdjefee ta thes pietur- 
esque and your hat and tongue be 
busy in replying to the salutations of 
the inhabitants: crowding to every 


window. Would you see a perfect 
stone house of the thirteenth century, 


de g-rand idea and mek dat attic not Blanc, I keep my word. See, I bring | with traceried windows that would do 


so bad. What you say dat tonight you 


idese paints. cud -brosh. 


Yon like I 


come see me. I show you something begin now, eh?’ He was perfectly 


what mek me feel so good in here.” 
He, pressed a grimy hand hard against 
his breast. 


We thanked him for his interest, 


and, our curiosity aroused, we said 
we would be pleased to call, and he 


~ Dra 
“it 


gave us the necessary directions. 
That evening we found the street 
and the number. A dingy old frame 
building wedged between “tall and 
ugly tenement houses. We rang the 
bell. The door was opened by a 
téusle-haired urchin who thumbed 
the way up the dimly lighted stairs 


when we advised him we had come to 


tall on Pierre Blanc. 

Pierre threw open his door when he 
heard our ascending steps. | 

“Ah, dat’s dat you come. I 
tink, maybe, you not. Eater, my 
friends.” A somewhat wrinkled suit 
of blue serge and a white shirt, minus 
collar and tie, replaced the denim 
Overalls and flannel shirt which he 
wore when at work. 2 

We had to duck our heads to pass 
through the doorway. There may be 
no literal difference between the 
words “attic” and “garret,” but some- 
how the latter seemed more.applicable 


to this unattractive, unfinished, low- 


roofed room. A smelly oil lamp shed 
an indifferent glow over Pierre's et- 
ts, which consisted of a table, three 


honest in his desire to piease us, and 
it was with difficulty that we made 
him believe that we admired the 
sweeping view, didn’t want our win- 
dows marred with painted scenery. 
When he said good night we urged 
him to call ugain and he does come 
now and then. And alwavs he repeats 
his offer to transform our windows 
inte pietures which will make our 
attic as pleasant a place to live in 
as his; suggests that we buy a second- 
hand oil stove which will prove much 


ij more efficient and economical than our 


‘open fireplace; shakes his head dole- 


rapace. And when he leaves, it is never 
with reluctance, but with an eagerness 
to return his own attic with its 
painted windows and oil stove. 


Reindeer in England 


that the mountain forests of Great 
Britain might be colonized by rein- 
deer from Lapland, and an account 
was given in 1821 in an issue of The 
Observer, London, of the extraordinary 
sagacity displayed by them when a 
number were brought to England at 
the instigation of an eminent natural- 
ist, Mr. Bullock. The herd was ac- 
companied by a. Laplander to whom 
the animals were attached and to 
whose wishes they were usually obe- 
dient. 
at the place of embarkation, when the 
herdsman invited the deer to follow 
him to the boat. When the leader of 
the herd put his foot upon the float 


in alarm. 
ground he had ever trod. Fresh invi- 
tations to follow the herdsman and 
fresh investigations followed, the 
whole herd looking on and watching 
the proceedings, placing entire confi- 
dence in the captain, not attempting 
to move till he gave them a signal that 
all was well. After a time he seemed 


examined everything. When he fiad 
satisfied himself that it was perfectly 
safe he uttered a kind of snort, when 
the hitherto passive herd bounded into 
the boat and im three minutes all had 
embarked. The account continues 
hat the vessel was overloaded and the 

elligent beast indicated this to his 
followers. “Were we not assured of 
the fact, we could hardly credit it,” 


‘| appealed to leaped into another boat.” 


The experiment did not prove a 


| success, but the marked intelligence 


ot the reindeer made a deep inipres- 


fully at the high rafters and waste of 


A hundred years ago it was thought 


All went well till they arrived 


to be reassured and in a majestic | 
manner. entered the vessel, where he love of animals seems to be a passion 
trod upon every plank and carefully | with the Caudebeciens. Here you find 


honor to a cathedral? Turn down the 
same street where the water runs for 
a moment underground, and you have 
it, and a water wheel too, just visible 


arches, which has known centuries of 
1 and rumble and stands still un- 
perturbed. Do you admire flamboyant 
‘architecture turning into classic? 
Look at the noble church, study its 
superb painted windows of the six- 
yteenth century, with a Red Sea of 
flaming crimson and its donors kneel- 
ing below, or a procession painted 
with the love and detail of a Van 
Eyck; and your sense of color and 
design will be satisfied to the utter- 
mest. 

. Do you want to carry off a relic of 
the past? Go to the shop—or shops— 
of M. Védrie, housed in ancient build- 
ings with low-ceiled rooms; and you 
may find old cretonnes of the eight- 
eenth: century printed with scenes 
from the life of Henri Quatre, or 
pretty pastorals of Strephon and Chloe 
, tending their flocks or pledging their 
vaws outside a classic temple. Or 
you -may find a set of plates with 
scenes from Télémaque and Paul et 
Virginie, pre- Revolution these; or 
others, belonging to the age of Louis 
| David and the Republicanism of the 
Ancients, representing the oath of 
the Horatii and Curiatii, and other 
| heroes of Plutarch and of Livy. Or 
| you may pick up a carved panel of the 
| Sixteenth century, or an old peaked 
Norman cap adorned with lace. 

But to get the full joy of Caudebec, 
which French tourists visit at the 
-equinoxes to see its immense tidal 


Wave, a solid wall of water tearing up 
the wide width of the Seine, you must 


‘leading to the vessel he started back have with you a small English boy 
It was the first unsteady | with a passion for cats and, where 


they are concerned, no shyness what- 
ever. For he will take you into small 


shops and odd corners, under arch- 


ways leading into courtyards with 
ancient turrets and carved overhang- 
| ing stories, he in pursuit of cats, you 
in pursuit of him. And everywhere 
vou will be welcomed, for the love of 
children is so world-wide, and the 


yourself in a small courtyard, where 
the family knits and lac¢-makes in the 
pleasant evening air, and three cats 
and a brown rabbit live in the utmost 
amity among the hollyhocks and 
‘geraniums that adorn the tiny gardens 
| beloved of Caudebec; here a baker’s 
shop offers the irresistible a on 
of a cat and three gray kittens; here 
a woman mends a shirt with a kitten 
asleep beside her, soon to be awak- 
ened to a game of play by a ‘gentle 
“Minette, Minette,“ followed by that 
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running stream, as in the Rue Aubette 


Boucherie from the fittie bridge, and 


underneathk another house built upon 


centu 


ago, as Bérenger himself must have 


started on our eight miles’ drive, feel- 
ing that we were tourists no longer, 


and out by road as our aticestors 
have done when they did not care 


to play the English milor, and travel 


BY THE RIVERSIDE 


Specially for The Christian Science Monltor 


I followed the path into the seques- 
tered solitudes of the bank of Little 
Arkansas, where the wood-thrush 
loves to nest and where the Carolina 
mocking-wren spreads its wings, and 
passing. through, came out on a wide, 
smooth sand bar, startling a white- 
throated sparrow and an orchard 
oriole that were bathing in the shallow 
water near the end of the bar. The 
many tracks showed that a family of 
raccoons enjoyed lively romps there 
when night brought its protection and 
that mourning doves came frequently 
to peck among the small pebbles. A 
great elm drooped its branches over 
me; greenbrier, grape vines, ivy and 
Virginia creeper tangled the trees of 
the opposite Dank into a dense thicket 
and high over all towered a sycamore. 
On the bank behind were patches of 
violet plants but not a blossom was 
opened l. = 

A little green heron had nested in 
the big sycamore, and in order not to 
disturb it by my intrusion I hurried 
down the slippery marge. Big green 
bullfrogs jumped from the bank at 
my approach and soft-shelled turtles 
tumbled into the water from:half{-sub- 
merged logs where they had been 
basking in the sunshine: A kingfisher 
flew past uttering its rattling. cries, 
the plaintive call of a wood-pewee 
came from overhead d where wil- 
lows dipped their f plumes in 
the water I found the downy nest of a 
pair of Maryland yellow-throats in 
which four wide-mouthed nestlings 
begged for food. High in the blue 
of the zenfth a crow sped on sable 
wings. 

Catching sight of a scarlet-tanager 
in the tree-tops I followed him and 
came to a wide y pasture where 
cows lazing chewed. their cud and 
where black walnut and locust trees 
grew in abundance. Red-cockaded 
woodpeckers called to each other 
from where ther hammered on old 
limbs and a young cowbird that 
had been imposed on a pair. of 
cardinals eagerly followed its foster 
pérents as they searched through the 
buckbrush. A _ red-eyed vireo sang 
incessantly from the top of a box- 
elder tree and swung low over the 
path was its nest where each passer-by 
would almost brush against it. Sev- 
eral young rabbits. that had been 


playing about in the cool shade the 


scampered into an old brush pile to 
peek out now and then at the 
intruder into their haunts. 
Not two miles away was the rattle 
and turmoil of the city, 
on the banks of the 
was a bit of unspoiled woodland where 
the wild free wind of the plains 
brought the dusty fragrance of fresh- 
cut wheat and the sWeetness of the 
alfalfa’s purple bloom. No for me the 
cities of wood and brick ff I can find 
my way to some woodland where I 
may wander aimlessly with no thought 


could not possib 


photographers—are 
| study of camera-craft 


lee” and does su not Salon to exhibit only such work as re- 


Apparatus, however perfect, in the 
hands of an uninspired photographer, 
bly produce work such 
as much of that which is here on view. 
Yet it is permissible to questlon 
whether seme of the leading exhibitors 
—obyidusly very highly proficient 
pursuing their 
along those lines 


which are likely to lead to the most 


but in France and of her, as we waved in 
farewell to Caudebec and our friends, 


i 
: 
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Which 


satisfactory results. This is largely 
a@ matter of opinion, and will be de- 
cided for or against according to 
whether or not one holds the view 
that the art of the camera can seri- 
ously compete with that of the 
painter. Apparently, some of the 
principal contributors to this exhibi- 


We tion consider that it can. 


Frequently it is said that “The cam- 
era cannot lie,” but a person. skilled 
hic technique can cer- 
tainly distort the truth of nature to 
serve. what he conceives to be artistic 
ends. In some of the exhibits re- 
touching has been too freely practiced, 
and it is doubtful if the gain in what is 
probably regarded as “individuality” 
compensates for the sacrifice of ve- 
racity. In No. 7, for example, which 
bears the title 1916,“ we are provided 
with a remarkably effective view of 
Trafalgar Square by night, in war 
time, but the great white ray of a 
searchlight introduces a note of rather 
cheap theatricalism. This part of the 
picture has so obviously been “worked 
up” as to give the imp-ession almost 
of a streak of white paint superim- 
posed upon the original photograph. 

The most notable successes. in abso- 
lute fidelity to nature are some of the 
portraits, notably one of the Lord 
Chief Justice of England, by Walter 
Thomas; Hugo van Wadenoyen's 
study of James Whale as Slaney in 
“Abraham. Lincoln”, and Walter Ben- 
ington’s fine and faithful rendering of 
the features of Colonel Harvey, the 
United States Ambassador. These 
portraits possess a vitality which is 
absent from many of the carefully. 
composed “studies” of ladies, who 
have been presented with poetical 
names and posed. in attitudes which 
reprodute the artificialities of a well- 
known type of studio painting, while 
failing to provide its harmonies of 
tone and color. 

With.the outdoor studies, also, the 
most beautiful photographs are those 
most. faithful. to nature. 
Some of the exhibitors appear to 
imeging chat they achtere an artistic“ 
effect when they envelop their subject 
in a miasmic haze; but very fre- 
quently all that results is a rather 
irritating absence of definition. 

In the’ reproduction of movement 
some very remarkable artistic results 
have been attained, A fine sense of 
rhythm is conveyed in Francis Jay’s 
“Will-o’-the-Wisp,” and the “Brigand’s 
Dance” of Miss Helen Macgregor 
makes another very effective picture. 


An Elizabethan Theater 

It is of great interest to learn that 
the Nerwich Players are proposing to 
construct a theater on the Elizabethan 
model in the ancient city. Attempts 
have been made both in America and 
Germany to alter existing theaters for 
certain performances, but no theater 
has actually been built on those lines 
since the seventeenth century. 

The “apron” stage and gallery with 


which the new Madder-Market Thea- . 
ter is to be provided will, by abolish-. 


ing the conventionai stage frame of 
footlights, place the modern audience 

the same relation to the players as 
Elizabethan theater, and thus, 
without any undue archaism, they will 


strange be able to see Elizabéthan plays as 


they were meant to be presented. The 
idea is a simple one enough, a low 


and yet here central platform for the players sur- 
Little Arkansas rounded by seats and boxes, with an 


upper stage above the platform for 
balcony scenes and the like, below 
which were “the exits and the en- 
trances.“ f 

The whole thing is only an elabora- 
tion of the original temporary stage 
erected in inn yards by companies of 
strolling players, where the yard it- 


of how or when, for, as Emerson has seit provided standing room and the 


said: 
Go where he will, the wise man is at home: 


His hearth the earth—his hall the azure 
dome. 


Eleven Thousand Poems More 


“Will you kindly correct as far as 
you can,” writes Witter Bynner, the 
poet, to his publishers, “a curious 
error which is being widely printed 
concerning ‘A Chinese Anthology,’ 
the book of 300 poems which I am 
translating? Some typist or type- 
setter, in recording the original name 
of the book, has mistaken a question 
mark for an 11; so that I find myself 
announced as engaged on a transla- 
tion of “11,300 Pearls of the T’ang 
Dynasty.” Having deen at work al- 
ready over three years on the 300— 
observing: a good part of the time a 
nine-hour day—I cannot look upon 
the larger figure without a sinking of 


| 


old wooden galleries running round 
the courtyard on to which the bed- 
rooms opened, provided ready-made 
boxes for those who could afford to 
pay for seats. The very name “gal- 
lery” preserves the memory of these 
old theaters. 
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nik Referring to the correspondence be- 
njtween the. government and Dail 
| the speaker continued: 
i"Thesa terms are not acceptable to 
us. They do not give us the substance 
jot freedom.” Mr. loyd George had 
‘| quoted: from the sayings of past lead- 
ers, but he would give from memory 
ed; one from Grattan, namely: “It is a 
false point that urges that the inter- 
}ests of the British Empire are incom- 
‘patible with the liberty. of Ireland. 
‘But were it so, which/I deny, then 1 
would cry the mpire— live the 
Irish, Constitution. My second wish is 
for the Empire. My first and my 
bounden duty is the liberty of 
Ireland.“ a 
rattan told our forefathers, It you 
are not Irishmen you are nothing.’ 
We want them to join with us as Irish- 
men—to come into the Trish nation 
while they can still come in with their 
heads up. To come in and take their 
share in the government of their own 
country, to abandon the ‘biting. off 
their nose policy’ which they are pur- 
suing at present. I say freedom is 
coming and nobody can stop it. With 
this freedom Ireland.is on the verge of 
an era of prosperity and development. 
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as pes of it, are entitled to come in 

} the Southern Parliament.. 

The deputation which recently 
placed, their case, before the Dail 
Eireann Cabinet was composed of 
councilors from both counties, and 
Dr. Eoin MacNeill of Derry city, John 
O'Mahoney of Farmanagh and Sean 
Milroy of Tyrone were the Dail 
Bireann deputies who introduced it. 

Michael Collins, when adressing his 
constituents recently in Armagh, 
stated that there was no historical or 
geographical justification for the 
division of Ulster, nor for giving the 
name of Ulster to the few counties that 
aré causing the trouble today. ‘The 
fomenters of the trouble tried to show 
that becduse Ulster was prosperous 


ghatever by such| ̃ must oppose an error that might| tion of the British Empire—or British | O°" | . 
3 ‘antic of s It is significant, too, that à jourral 
like The Observer, a stanch .sup- 
porter of private enterprise and the 
| present social system, has indulged in 
nea eae strong criticism of the violent anti- 
* per ee ee ae | Oe ee pS SES) WES FOS VUE” | ge D! control policy recently pursued by the 
een Si try, the British Ides, which ih . 5 such bead-| government. It points ont that the 
„ line of them from the gogo of El Had capital holde the re eT Ree, FSCO year iy extraordinary recovery now being 
> | ts“; the self-governing domi | made by Germany in commercial 
affairs is due to the superior national! 
organization of that.country “while 
we have thrown back the whole of 
our public organization under an ex- 
aggerated Impulse to get rid of what 
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‘ents of that doctrine. 


as “hard-shelled bureaucrats” 


“Hard-shelled Bureaucrats” 

As an example of the exposures that. 
aré continually being made concerning 
the vagaries of the persons who are 
sometimes—not very politely—known 
an 
article in The Morning, Post on the 
experience of the net and twine trade 


‘tof Bridport may be cited. And this, 
| mot because it is exceptional, but, on 


j story of the attemp 


* 


The fact that the war was avowedly 
Waged by the Allies for the promotion 

freedom and self-determination 
leads in all logical consistency to the 


The distinguished part played on so 
many fields of battle by the Indian 
contingents established their right to 


de regarded as equal constitutent 


fi iH 117 


ng . 
. Becondly, 


he | ng much reserve, Mr. de la Cierva 


‘Maura it was impossib! 
aguely come to Madrid at 
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II Mr. Montagu Frank 


parts of the imperial forces with the 
freely offered troops from the self- 
governing dominions. The recent “Re- 
forms” have placed Indians in the 
Central and Provincial governments 
as ministers having definite charge of 
specific departments of state. A ter- 


‘ritorial force for Indians has come 


into being, modejed, mutatis mutandis, 
on the system prevailing in Great Brit- 
ain. There is thus a great advance 
toward the status of a dominion so 
far as internal affairs are concerned. 

It is, however, in external affairs, 
in the relations of India to the other 
dominions, that the most striking for- 
‘ward movement has been visible. The 
association of the Maharajah of Bik- 
anir and Lord Sinha in the peate ne- 
gotiations was in itself a full recogni- 
tion of India’s right to equality ‘with 
the other dominions in all that con- 
cerns the Empire as a whole. More 
recently the Imperial Conference just 
concluded in London had as members 
the Maharajeh of Kutch and the Hon- 
orable Mr. S. Srinivasa Sastri, who: 
together with Mr. Montagu, the Sec- 
retary of State for India, constituted 
India’s delegation to the conference. 


In an interview granted recently 
to a representative of The Daily Tele- 
graph, London, Mr. Montagu ex- 

himself very frankly on the 


| pressed 
uo ot the conference. In the dis- 


cussions at this conference India was 


granted full dominion status from an 
imperial point of view. Mr. Montagu 


| expressly stated that he was not pres- 


ent at the conference as a member of 
the Cabinet but as representing his 
Indian constitueits. The three del- 
egates from India took a part exactly 
correspondi to that of the domin- 
jens’ representatives, and spoke on all 


in matters from the Indian point of view. 


Mr. de la Cierva visited various posi- 
tions, including that of the woco El 


and Hidum. There was little 


The opening statement on behalf of 
India was made by Mr. Sastri, who 
enjoys an Indian reputation as an 
accomplished orator. Mr. Montagu 
also pointed out that the conception 
of the British Empire as a partner- 
ship of free commonwealths. 
indissolubly together by common 
ideals and common interests, was 
typified in the conference, and per- 


"| meated the whole of its deliberations. 


Mr. Hughes, Mr. Massey, and Mr.. 
Meighen readily accepted India as a 
sister Commonwealth to Australia, 
New Zealand, and Canada respectively. 
South Africa for the present stands 


apart from this attitude, since certain 


ciled in any of the states of the Union. 

Further recognition of India’s impe- 

will be afforded at the 

meeting of the League of Nations at 

It will thus be seen that the British 
Government is 
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the contrary, because of the fact that 
it is typical, The article gives the 
of the trade 
board for the net industry to secure 
the backing of the Ministry of Labor 
in compelling a particular firm to 
carry out the instructions as to the 
rates of pay and hours of work pre- 
‘scribed by the board. For some un- 
known reason this particular firm re- 
fused to fall in with the agreement 
arrived at between the employers and 
the trade unions for the industry, and 
they pay what wages they like. 

A diary is giyen in the article of the 


course of the negotiations with the 


Ministry of Labor. It commences with 
August, 1920, when complaints were 
first made to the Ministry. At fre- 
quent intervals from then up to the 
present time letters were sent, in- 
spectors from the Ministry made in- 
vestigations, deputations waited upon 
the Ministry, questions were asked in 
the House of Commons, action was 
promised on one occasion “within 
seven’ days,” requests were made for 
answers to previous letters, replies 
were received stating that the matter 
was im the hands of our legal ad- 
viser,” urgent letters complaining of 
absence of progress were dispatched, 
and the position at present, after 
more than a year of delay, expense, 
trouble and annoyance, is that the 
matter is still in the hands of the legal 
‘adviser. 

The article goes on to point out that 
the 62 trade boards already set up by 
the Ministry of Labor cost £180,000 
per annum, and that when the 200 pro- 
jected by the Ministry are all in ex- 
istence the cost will be proportion- 
ately greater. And the net result of 
this large expenditure is digsatisfac- 
tion on the part of both employers 
and workers. 


Mr. Hyndman Pleased 


On the other hand, it must not be 
imagined that the case for nationali- 
zation is being allowed to go by de- 
fault. It will be remembered that at 
the recent conference of the Social 
Democratic Federation Mr. Hyndman 
expressed his pleasure at the process 
of amalgamation which is going on in 
the banking world, on the ground that 
it will be easier, when the opportunity 
arrives, for the State to take over a 
huge trust than a large number of 
small and isolated concerns. And the 


benefits of national control are still 


insisted upon in labor and socialist 
quarters. Perhaps the most doughty 
champion of what appears to be a 
losing cause is Sir Leo Chiozza Money, 
who held a government position dur- 
ing the war. 

Sir Leo wrote an able article in a 
recent issue of the ‘Labor Leader in 
which he made an effective compari- 
son, from the Socialist point of view, 


bound | between the policy of the government 


with regard to munitiohs during the 
war and their policy with regard to 
housing at the present time. During 
the war, he points out, the government 
was determined to have shelis, and 
mountains of shells were made. The 
shell-making industry was strictly 
controlled, new machinery was made, 
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Suits, Wraps, Coats, 


we called control.“ If; for instance 
Sir Eric Geddes had been allowed to 
reconstruct our transport system, the 
result would have been a permanent 
gain to every trade and citizen in the 
land despite the fact that it would 
have been carried aut by a govern- 
ment department. 

The fact remains, however, that the 
great majority of the nation will ‘not 
have government interferénce in in- 
dustry longer than is absölutely 
necessary. The alternative which 
seems to be finding most favor is the 
joint contral of each industry by the 
employers and the workers engaged in 
it. It seems probable that along these 
lines there will lve a social organ- 
ization which will attain many of the 
benefits promised by advocates of 
nationalization without the undoubted 
evils of bureaucratic control. 


BOY SCOUTS SHOW STRENGTH 

. Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 

SYDNEY, New South Wales—The 
Boy Scout movement in this state 
continues to show vigor, and the Sea 
Scouts are an energetic capable addi- 
tion. 
Australia, is regarded by the boy 
scouts as a good friend and they gave 
him a hearty welcome when he visited 
Sydney to open a hall which has been 
presented to the First Dulwich Hill 
troop by Lady Dixson. Lord Forster 
congratulated the boys on the excel- 
lent war services which their records 
revealed. He recalled the grand work 
done by boy scouts in Britain during 
the war. The Attorney-General in 
the State Labor Ministry, E. A. Me- 
Tiernan, said that the ® Governor- 
General had already left his impress 
on the Commonwealth and Australians 
were glad to have as the representa- 
tive of his Majesty the King one who 
set them all an example. Lord 


Lord Forster, Chief Scout for | 


it would be taxed out of existence; 
that their interests would not be safe 
under the agricultural control of the 


South, and that as Protestants they 


feared to be governed by Roman Cath- 


olics, . 
Dealing with these fears Mr. Collins 


said that prosperity should be meas- 


ured by increased population, among 


other things, and then he proceeded to 
prove from statistics that Ulster had 
steadily decreased in population dur- 
ing the past 60 years, with the excep- 
tion of Belfast and a few towns in that 
area. e . 


Danger from Belfast 


As regards the menace to the agri- 
culturists of the north, he said they 
were in far greater danger from the 
industrialists of Belfast, and added: 
“If the people of this corner of Ire- 


from our country, they will be asked 


for every £56 the rest of Ireland pays. 
Thus one-third of Ireland’s population 
will be asaed to pay as much as the 
other two-thirds, or £8,000,000 per 
annum, to the imperial Exchequer. 
Further, there will be customs posts 
dividing them from the rest of Ire- 
land, and everybody who has a knowl- 
edge of customs knows what this en- 
tails.” 


land insist on detaching themselves 


We see ahead growing industries, im- 
proved agriculture, increasing wealth. 
A “Doomed” Building 

“Are these counties really going 
to deprive themselves of the benefit of 
economic association with the new 
Ireland? Are they really going to 
accept the status of an English shire 
and pay their 6s. in the pound sterling 
income tax, while Ireland pays 18. or 
less? Are they really going to remain 
sitting in Parliament, in its doomed 
building, erected on such unsound 
foundations that it is more dangerous 
to those who are within it than to 
those who are without? 

Sir James Craig said that he was 
responsible for peace in Northern Ire- 
land. In Ireland today there is peace 
everywhere except in the domain of 
his Parliament. There there is vio- 


lence, disorder, bloodshed, intolerance. 


by a benevolent England to pay £44, Our proposal is that they should come 
in. We can afford to give them even 


more than justice. That is our mes- 
sage to the North and it is meant for 
those who are opposed to us more 
than for those who are with us. 

“T rejoice to see that this impossible 
combination in the northeast is break- 
ing up. Tyrone and Kermanagh have 
fallen away—they have come to us 
for the protection we are bestowing 


The speaker attributed religious in- elsewhere throughout this land... . 


tolerance solely to English policy in 
Ireland and said that it operated orig- 
inally in Armagh when Pitt, the 
English Premier, planned to break up 
Ireland by dividing it into hostile sec- 
tarian camps. Religious intolerance, 
he continued, would quickly disappear 


May we all hope that Armagh will 
have the honor of bringing about the 
final setlement by following Tyrone 
and Fermanagh as a result of this 
gathering here today.” 


— — 


III “AGAINST TROLLEYS’ 


when the strength of England was re- Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


moved. The Northern Parliament was | 


devised to-keep Ireland divided. Sir 


BOSTON, Massachusetts — Prohibi- 
tion of the use of the one-man trolley 


James Craig said he accepted it “as « car in Massachusetts is proposed in 
great sacrifice’ and that he accepigd 2 bill filed for action at the next ses- 
the elections to it as an expression of sion of the General Court. 


Forster had shown himself a gracious, 
broad-minded, and generous-hearted 
gentleman with a high sense of duty | 
and dignity, who pointed out the path 
they should take in the interests of 
Australia and the Empire, and who 
led the way. 


BUILDING WAR SERVICE HOMES 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 
from its Australasian News Office 


MELBOURNE, Victoria — Abandon- | 
ing the day labor system of building 
war service homes for soldiers, the 
federal department concerned has de- 
cided in future to call competitive 
tenders for the work, supplying the 
material for the building at cost price 
from stocks held by the department. 
The day labor plan has been found 
costly and not very satisfactory in 
many cases. The decision, of course; 
represents a victory for private enter- 


prise. 


Lamps— 


the artistic floor lamp is 
almost as much a part of 
the effective furnishing of 
the home today as are the 


IHE “HOME-MADE” BOX 


receive our prompt attention. 


of Candy Shop Confections 


DELIGHTFUL remembrance for the home folks delicious 

goodies from the Stores candy kitchen —chews, caramels, 
pastes and brittles—appetizingly packed in the Home-made box 
n half-pound and pound sizes, at 75c and $1.50. Mail requests 


FREDERICK & NELSON 


SEATTLE . 


Fraser- Paterson Co 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


— 


Many Music lovers prefer the 


SONORA 


because to them it seems to 
reproduce the masterpieces of 
world music in sweeter, clearer 


chairs, or the davenport 
or the table. 


e have a very ex- 
tensive showing of at- 
tractive floor lamps in 
almost everyconceivable 
style, and at almost any 
price you may name. 


se QROTE-\2ANKINCO. 
Pike St. and Fifth Ave. 
SEATTLE “ 


tones than any other phono- 
graph. 


2 


N 
wre 8 
BETTER BAKERIES 


MELIKE RESTAURANTS 
Gnd Av. and 1414 rd Av. 


—— — 


HOLLYWOOD GARDENS 


Seattle, Wash. 


‘Flowers 
For All Occasions 


4 
Main 1665 Second Ave. at Stewart 


SECOND AVENVE AT COLUMBIA 


you through 


nine 
departments. 


—— — 


More Stationery Co. 
STATIONER 


and 


OFFICE SUPPLIES 


MAIN 147 
612-814 First Avenue. SEATTLE 


COAL ? . woop 
Service!—That’s it! 
. MARTE FUEL COMPANY 
- ASK FOR ANALYSIS OF COALS 


K. B. COOK—G. B. PREAVEY—Owners 
3 East 0366 North 4272 
19th and B. Madison and ist N. B. 


| Good Shoes 


Men, Women and Children 


HOYT SHOE CO. 


1402 Third Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


Supply Laundry Co. 


FAMILY WORK 
OUR SPECIALTY 
1265 REPUBLICAN STREET 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
Capitol 300 
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ys of the WARSAW, Poland—The council of 
ietanaa to the allied powers pointing out the 
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nt. Thea large extent, the prospect of the 


liminary official returns, giving details 
of the acreage farmed and of the live 


stock maintained in England and 


in 1921, which have recently 
been pu are of particular in- 
terest in view of the rapid changes 
British agricul 


*. 


trade, have been the prominent agri- 
cultural features of the year. Speak- 
generally, this, year’s figures Indi- 
a more satisfactory state of 
affairs than had been, anticipated. 
As expected, the outstanding fea- 
ture of the returns is the increased 
acreage of land laid down to grass. 
Most farm crops—with the notable ex- 
ception of wheat—show a general de- 
crease in acreage. Having regard to 


however, the percentage increase of 
grassland is smaller than was antici- 


guaranteed price has been responsible 
this pleasing return, which, how- 
ever, is likely to show a considerable 
| ution next year as a result of 
the repeal of the Agriculture Acct. 
ease in Oats } 


that the area 


grown this year shows a decrease of 
127,000 acres. Some indication, how- 
ever, of the probable effect of the total | 
| cessation of control is provided by the 
that barley—the price of which 
no way guaranteed—shows a 
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veys made by men of the soundest 
of this vast, rich area 


h any territory of the Com- 
monwealth, though the crying need 
throughout the Continent is for a bold 
railway policy which would build rail- 
ways running out into the wilderness. 
A broad-minded policy like this would 
result in the vanishing of the wilder- 
ness, and the many desert places 
would yield abundantly under the 
| stimulus of greatly increased railway 
| facilities. | 

This railway development will come 
at last in Western Australia, though 
the capital expenditure, if construc- 
tion is to be on an adequate scale, is 
at the present time quite prohibitive. 
| When this development does come, 
however, it will not be surprising if 
the “far west“ becomes the most flour- 
ishing and important of the states, 
as she is the largest. b 


ny geographical 
for until the Transcon i 
Way was opened Western Australia. 


tural education, and an «interesting 
statement in this connection was made 
recently by the Minister for Agricul- 
ture, ) : 
In Touch With Farmers 

His object, he explained, had been 
to try to link up the technical officers | 
of the department with the bank in- 


epectors and farmers’ assoc „ 80 
that, in addition to reaching the farm- 


NEW ZEALAND AND 
red b 
we eae aie oe „ THE SALMON INDUSTRY 


reach the farmers’ children througu 

- organiz | Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
ee 8 * 3 pod from its Australasian News Office 
directly. He went on to state that he) WELLINGTON, New Zealand—The 
had taken a. review of the technical quinnat salmon have made a record 
officers already in the depaktment, to- run in some of the southern rivers of 


judgment show that the thorough de- 


Mnhammadan Albanians. 


gether with the functions which they 


were filling—and which he desired 
them to fill. 

Consequent upon that he had de- 
cided. to augment the ‘technical staff 


by the appointment of three assistant | 


agricultural advisers who would act 
as assistants to the specialists already 
in the department. One of those 
assistants would devote himself en- 
tirely to dairy work and would follow 
up the work which the dairy expert 
assistant would visit farmers whom 
the factory results indicated were in 
most need of advice and give it to 
them. The other assistants would de- 
vote most of their attention to the 
northern and southern portions of the 


southwest division of the State. Di- 


rectly, and through the Agricultural 
Bank inspectors, they would be in 
almost constant touch with the farm- 
ing ‘community in their respective 


New Zealand this year, and the fishery 
authorites are looking forward to the 
establishment of a new industry as a 
result of a successful effort in acclim- 
atization. 


known and most valuable of the 
salmon family, and the New Zealand 
Government determined over 20 years 
ago to try to establish this fish in the 
rivers of the Dominion, which con- 
tained no fish of the kind. The first 
batch of eggs was brought here from 


North America in 1900 and other. 


batches were imported and hatched 
in the six succeeding years. The 
swift rivers of the provinces of -Can- 
terbury and Otago, running from the 


snow-topped mountains to the sea, 
were considered by experts to be 
| suited to the needs of the salmon, and 
it was soon found that the young fish 
were growing. 

But the real test came when the 


The quinnat is the largest, best 


| Muhammadan Albanians. Formerly, | 
under the Turkish régime, the Mirdites 


were largely employed by the agents 


of Austriq-Hungary, who made use of 
them to propagate Austrian 


in the Balkan peninsula. The Empire 


of the Hapsburgs distributed money 


lavishly, and founded. schools and 
churelies with the result that, when, in 
| Desad Pasha endeavored to rally 
all the Albanians to the allied cause, 
the'Mirdites rose in order to forward 


the success of Austria, and they ob- 


structed the passage through Albania 


‘of the retreating Serbian Army. 


There is thus a very keen antag- 
Onism between the Mirdites and the 
Now the 
government at Tirana, the Albanian 
capital} is composed almost exclu- 


sively of representatives of the Mu- 


hammadan tribes. One of its first 
acts consisted in enrolling in the Al- 
banian Army some hundreds of officers 
who, had up till then fought in the 
ranks of Kemal Pasha’s army. This 


fact. seems to have exasperated .the 


Mirdites, who were already complain- 
ing of being oppressed by the Mu- 
hammadans. In any event. the Mir- 
dites have seized on this pretext, to 
proclaim their separation from Alba- 
nia, a separation which for some time 
has been the wish of the majority. 


Jugo-Slav Sympathy 


The Jugo-Slavs natural ly sympa- 


thize with the Mirdites. One party of 


opinion in the Serbo-Croat-Slovene 
kingdom even called for intervention 


in their favor, but the other party, the 


most numerous, taking into account 
the disastrous effect of similar inter- 
vention on the relations between 
Jugo-Slavia and Italy, the protector 
of the government of Tirana, opposed 
any imprudent action, and the govern- 
ment at Belgrade had the wisdom to 
proclaim its neutrality and to order 


Iich will arise from the renewed 


delay m the solution of the Upper 


faced! Siesian question by relegating it to 


érnment is in foi 

which the powers maintain 
In the course of a speech given in 

the Italian Senate, the Marquess della 

Torretta, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 


influence declared on the subject of Albania: 


“Italy is most interested in the condi- 


tion of the neighboring country, and Ge 


should be on the watch that her in- 
itiative in favor of the independence 
of Albania does not regolve to the ad- 
vantage of others and to the detriment 
of the liberty of the Afbanians and of 
the vital and strategic interests of the 
Italians.” 


Powers Interested 


The two other powers who are in- 
terested directly in the condition of 
Albania are the two adjacent ones of 
Greece, which covets the southern 
districts, and Jugo-Slavia, Who will 
willingly adjudge to herself the 
northern districts. Italy will not 
allow. rival countries to occupy ter- 
ritory which, to some extent, domi- 
nates the entrance of the Adriatic, 


the key of which she wishes to re- 


serve for herself. Besides she only 
evacuated Valona on condition that 
Albania should become an independent 
state, of which, it was well under- 
stood, she would guide and uphold 
its feeble and inexperienced youth. 
The proclamation of an independent 
Republic of the Mirdites was of a 
nature to counteract this plan, be- 
cause thie republic would in fact pass 
under the control of the kingdom of 
the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. But 
the Mirdites do not seem to have given 
up the idea of tempting fortune again. 
The irritation in their ranks is deep 
and they are only awaiting an aus- 
picious occasion- to conquer and to 


definitely proclaim their independence. ' attendance over last year. 


Therein, probably, lies the chief rea- 
son why Italy insists that the Supreme 
Council should make a decision with- 
out delay on the subject of Albania. 


It is felt that 
— 4 — 


the decision of the League of Nations. 
this procedure unneces- 
the present state of 
uncertainty which is so insupportable 
for the Upper Silesian people and 
makes a settlement of conditions in 
the State well nigh Impossible. 

In Upper Silesia itself the news of 
the postponement of the decision of 
the Sup Council has caused con- 
siderable) dissatisfaction and indigna- 
tion as well among the Polish as the 
rman population. The people are 
unnerved and exhausted by the two 
years’ plebiscite struggle and desire 
to know finally what is to be their fate, 
in order to return to normal condi- 
tions of work. The people feel that 
the League of Nations will not express 
a united opinion and that the result 
of the discussions may be a submittal 
of the country to the administration of 
the League of Nations. 

The Polish inhabitants are the more 
uneasy, as at every postponement it is 
the Germans only who profit in reality, 
administering the country and taking 
advantage of its treasures. The offi- 
cials, all of whom come from Ger- 
many and are hostile to the Poies, still 
remain at their posts and continue 
their Germanophile policy. 

From Bytom (Beuthen) news has 
arrived that the Germans are prepar- 
ing an insurrection, that the Orgesch 
are fully prepared and at any moment 
an attack on the Poles is expected. 
Apparently they are only waiting for 
a decision to fall disadvantageous to 
the Germans, in which case an out- 
break would, it is expected, imme- 
diately take place. 


LARGE NUMBER ENROLLED 


Special-to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


VERMILION, South Dakota — The 
University of South Dakota opened 
with an increase of 10 per cent in 
For the 
first time in the history of the uni- 
versity the year’s total will exceed 
1000, the enrollment being figured 
December 1 each year. 
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Jordan Marsh Company 


“The Mercantile Heart of New England” 


-BOSTON 
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rop of over 200,000 acres.: Of the 
other arable crops, with the exception 
of potatoes and sugar beet, the de- 
in the acreage is roughly pro- 
portionate to the increase in the 

grassiand area. 
The increase of nearly 13,000 acres 


areas. In accordance with modern 
practice these men would have re- 
ceived a sound training in the science 
of agriculture and would be required 
to specialize in their particular lines. 
If available, men who had received 
their training at the local university 
would be given preference, as it had 
been decided to correlate the work of 
the university with that of the depart- 


ment. 


Agricultural Cadets 


salmon went to sea. Would the full- 
grown fish, following the habit of their 
forbears in American waters, return 
to the rivers from which they tad 
emerged an ascend to the headwaters? 

There were years when it seemed” 
that the experiment had failed and 
that the salmon were not coming back. 
But six years after the hatching of 
the first lot of eggs a small run was 
reported in the Waitaki River, and 
since then, although there have been |. 
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I Women’ Fur Trimmed Suits 
Every Suit represented ‘here is a new Fall style; the materials are the finest 
and the tailoring is excellent in every detail. Prices are most attractive and well 
warrant your purchasing now. : 
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may prove when adequately cultivated 
and fertilized. The sugar beet acreage 
ig more than double that of 1920. In 
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F 
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carry those branches of farming which are 


this connection it becomes increas- 
ingly evident that this crop may be 
raised perfectly satisfactorily in Great 
|| Britain—the most urgent need being 

the establishment of sugar-refining 
factories. In the present depressed 
state of British commerce, it must be 
expected that this development will be 
slow, but there appears to be little 
doubt that, in the future, the British 
farmer will find sugar beet cultivation 
a most profitable branch of his work. 

The returns for live stock are dis- 
tinctly promising. With the excep- 
tion of cattle ‘(where the decrease is 
more nominal than real) all classes 
of farm animals show an increase on 
the numbers kept in 1920. This fact 
fs of vital importance. It is clear 
that, with the end of official control, 
the agriculturist must specialize in 


found to be most economically sound 
in view of the climatic conditions of 


Great Britain. 
Motor Tractor and Horses 


agricultural purposes has increased 
by over 33,000. British cattle show a 
slight falling off in total numbers but 
calves and young beasts indicate a 
marked Last season there 
was a considerable drop in the number 
of young cattle, which provides the 
main cause for the scarcity of two- 
year cattle for this year. The in- 
of over 200,000 calves in this 
returns gives every promise of 
for 1922 showing a con- 
vance. - 
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In addition to ⸗these advisers it 
was intended to appoint a number of 
agricultural cadets in order that 
thoroughly trained technical officers 
would be available to meet the de- 
velopment of agriculture in the state 
and the consequent expansion of the 
Department of Agriculture. Those 
cadets would also be available to 
assist the present technical officers. 
It was intended that the terms of en- 
gagement should be sufficiently liberal 
to attract the best of our youths for 
that purpose. They would be selected 
not only because of academic attain- 
ments but because of other personal 
characteristics which would ensure 
that they would be the right type for 
their important mission in life. Be- 
cause academic attainments were not 
the only test, country lads would have 
the same opportunities as city lads. 
The young men selected would be af- 
forded an opportunity of taking either 
the degree or the diploma course at 


that they would be required to do one 
year's practical work on a farm, or- 
chard, or butter or bacon factory. 
During that time they would be re- 
quired to show that they were indus- 
trious, energetic, earnest, tactful, and 
had a taste for their future calling. 
“T have decided upon this phase of 
reorganization,” continued Mr. Maley, 
“because, just as the Education De- 
partment requires to ensure that its 
teachers are trained, 40 does the 
Department of Agriculture require to 
see that its officers, who are to im- 
part the latest knowledge to the agri- 
cultural community, have been trained 


THEATRICAL 


BOSTON 
BOLLS 


A STAR AND PLAY TRIUMPH! 


HELEN HAYES 
Booth Tarkington s New Comedy 


“THE WREN” 


“Direction George C.Tyler & A.L.Erlanger 


the university, but prior to taking 


disappointing years, the number of 
salmon ascending the rivers from Jan- 
uary to May has increased. 

This year 40-pounders have been 
caught and even bigger fish have been 
seen on their journey up to the spawn- 
ing beds. Observers state that the 
quinnat have been running thousands 
‘strong on some occasions, and the 
fishery inspectors report that the 
salmon are appearing in rivers north 
and south of the points where they 


be no doubt at all that the quinnat is 
firmly established. 


“Very Best” 


The finest that California pro- 

duces, delivered direct to you. 

Write for complete informa tion. 
Retail shop at Los Altos. 


BETTY JEANE, Inc. 
LOS ALTOS 


Santa Clara County, Calif. 


INTERNATIONAL 
Textile Exposition 


in Actual Operation 
Mechanics Building 
Oct. 35 to Nov. 5 


1 


Personal Directio 
& PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 


were first released. There seems to 


World Wide Exhibit of Textile Machines 


mn Chester I. Campbell 


RECOVERED & MADE TO ORDER 
HACO MILLS co. 
711 Boylston, cor. Streets 
Boston, Mass., Phone B. B. 9741 


DOWN & WOOL .PUFFS | 


fur trimmed. 


entire season’s supply. 


gift giving. 


fancy wraps are included in this hei 


less than jregular for -this sale. 


II Women’s Coats and Wraps 


Every Coat in this sale is correct for general utility wear, street or dress wear; 
ght-of-the-season sale. Many models are 
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III Avon Corsets 


Our entire stock of women's and misses Avona Corsets has been marked much 
The service and satisfaction obtained by users 


of these Corsets stamp them as worthy of the most discriminating buyer. 


IV Smallwears and Linings 


The most important sale of these necessities that is held during the Fall season. 
Quantities are practically unlimited and 


V Handkerchiefs 


Our buyer bought these Handkerchiefs at attractive prices. Consequently our 
sale prices are exceedingly advantageous. It’s not too early to think of Holiday 
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VI Bed Clothing 


Plans for this great Sale of Blankets, Puffs and Bed Spreads were made when 
raw materials were at their lowest figures in years. We invite our customers 
to benefit by this exceptional offering. 


VII Housefurnishings - 


Practical, useful, everyday Household Needs of the most durable and reliable 
kind at less than usual cost; an opportunity that no woman can well afford to 
pass by. Included are china, glassware, kitchen utilities and lamps. 


prices will cause-many to obtain an 
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Jordan Marsh 


These sales feature merchandise that is what the season demands, 
and in every way measuring up to the typical high standard of 
Company quality. When such goods may be 
obtained at exceptional price savings it should mean liberal buying. 
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ed rather tuck or fell; 
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“Tack!” said the brown duck— 
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Sasso 


nis is not a story about a person, 
hai Or. about an animal, or even about 


a story about a village. 
ff the village was Sasso, 
morning perched 
e us in the 
it looked 
at us, and 


it was only half awake be- 
some of the houses, the green 


| would wait, and sat 
beside the mule path, on the 
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So narrow that no carts but only 
mules, could go up it; so steep that it 
seemed almost like a staircase; and 
so dark and cool that it seemed as 
though we had got into the cellar by 
take. 
Up.we went till we came to the 
Piazza Garibaldi outside the “chiesa,” 
and there were men weaving baskets 
eg twigs they had cut from the hill- 
side. ; s 


“There is Antonio’s father,“ said 


Sasso; “he is weaving baskets to take 


to market in the town. And there is 
Antonio’s aunt.” 

We looked, and there she was, to 
be sure, with a basket on her head. 
Inside the basket was a tin bucket, 
and a jug, and a bundle of washing, 
and some pine cones for the fire; in 
one arm she carried a bundle of arti- 
chokes and in the other she carried a 
baby. We decided that she had been 
out shopping. Now Antonio’s aunt 
seemed to do all that quite easily, but 
I should not try if I were you, unless 
you had always lived in a rock-village 
in Italy, as she had. 

When we had passed Antonio’s aunt 
we went on and found all sorts of 

ueer things. We found that in Sasso 
le keep the goats in their houses 
downstairs, and their chickens, too; 


though I think the hens sometimes get 


into the bedrooms by mistake, for we 
heard one clucking loudly in one of 
the top rooms in Antonio’s house. Of 
course it may have been a mistake, 
because, as you remember, Antonio's 
mother had gone to market in her 


bright silk handkerchief, and Antonio's 


father was weaving baskets on the 
piazza, so there was no one to look 
after anything that day. ö 

And then we found the queerest 
thing of all, It was just after mid- 
day and very hot, when the men on 
the piazza left their baskets, and 
Antonio’s aunt left her bundles, all 
except the baby and the artichokes; 


shut the shutters, and 1 bel 
when they had had some dinner (they 
call it “colaziono” there), they all 
went to sleep. 

Anyway, we were the only people 


it was hot, we went out to eat our 
sandwiches in the shade of the olive 
trees. From there we looked up at 
Sasso, and what do you think, at one 
o'clock, in the middle of the day, all 

window eyes were shut and it was 


and picked her up and sat her down! 


to herself, and then she had a brilliant 
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For the Dolfs House 


Here is a rocking chair that really 
will rock and a handsome library 
table that should delight any little 


doll. The table runner has appliqued 
motifs on that match the gay chintz 
rocker, so if you paint them be sure 
to make them match in color. Don’t 
get on too much paint—perhaps just 
leave the background plain, because 
backgrounds should never be very in- 
tense. Bright, colorful designs show 
up much better against soft, dull,} 
background colors. 

Before cutting, paste on to brown 
paper and press dry. Score all dotted 
lines béfore bending. Hold the pasted 
fiaps till dry. 0 


Belinda's Party 


Belinda, the doll, was sitting on the 
lawn one fine afternoon when Mistress 
Mouse came past and stopped to have 
a little chat with her. 

“You're a very busy person, Mistress 
Mouse,” said Belinda to that little lady. 
“Where are you off to now?” 

“Oh, I’m just going home to have a 
nap, Miss Belinda,” she said. 

“A map,” cried Belinda, on this 
beautiful afternoon?’ and she opened 
her blue eyes very wide and stareg: 
at Mistress Mouse. 

Mistress Mouse’s black eyes twin- 
kled. “Oh, I am going to be up and 
running about all tonight, you know,” 
she replied. 

“Going to be running about all to- 
nig Why, how dull to run about in 
tie garden in the dark with nobody to 
talk to,” cried Belinda, staring harder 
than ever, for che always liked plenty 
of company herself. 

Nobody to talk to, oh, you don't 
know .what the garden is like at 
night,” answered Mistress Mouse. 
“Why, I believe there are even more 
people in it than in the daytime. As 
for its being dark, you should see the 
moon. Oh; no, it’s very far from be- 
ing dull, Miss Belinda.” And as 
Belinda only stared at her she went 
on. “I am giving a little party to- 
night as a matter of fact; why dan't 
you come, too. Then you can meet 
all these folk and see for yourself 
how gay we are.” 

Belinda nearly fell over with eager- 
ness at this invitation. “A party, how 
delightful. Dear Mistress Mouse, how 
kind of you to ask me. I shall most 
certainly come.” And that was all 
she had time to say, for Antonia came 


on the flower bed beside a hollyhock. 
She sat there for a long time, star- 
ing straight before her, and wonder- 
ing how she could ever get to Mistress 
Mouse’s party. 
4 only I could hide, so that they 
could not take me in tonight,” she said 


. She fell down quite flat so that 
leat covered her right from her 

‘hair to her little blue shoes. 
the doll, lay very still un- 
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be perfectly all right, because it’s go- 
ing to be such a warm night, and it 
isn’t going to rain. Come along.” 

So when the footsteps on the gravel 
path had quite died away Belinda sat 
up with a jerk. and because she was 
feeling very pleased with herself she 
went on smiling all over her white 
and pink face. Now,“ she said to 
herself, I am all ready for the party.“ 

But she had a very long time (to 
wait before it even began to get dark, 
but finally Mistress Mouse came hur- 
rying across the lawn. 

“Ah, there you are,” she cried, set- 
ting down the little basket she was 
carrying. The moon will be up in an 
hour, and Messenger Moth has just 
gone off to deliver my «invitations. 
Now you shall help me to get things 
ready.” And they set to work. Mis- 
tress Mouse gnawed off the hollyhock 
leaf and they spread it on the ground 
for a table. She brovfght three green 
peas from her own larder, and some 
tiny windfall apples from the orchard; 
there were brigfiitly colored beans for 
pudding, and plenty of dandelion 
clocks for dessert; and when Belinda 
had spread it out, with a honeysuckle 
flower full of honey for each guest, it 
looked a spiendid feast. 

Then the moon came up and shone 
above the elm trees and the guests 
began to arfive. First came Obadiah 
Beetle bustling along, busy and talka- 
tive as usual, and looking very smart 
in his shiny black coat. 

“Pleased to meet you,” he said when 
he saw Belinda. 

Then came the glowworms, a whole 
family of them; they were polite little 
people who brought their lamps with 
them on their tails. After them came 
Brown Owl, who was very wise; and 
Barnabas Bat, who was a distant 
cousin of Mistress Mouse. 

“No, I thank you,” he said in a high 
squeaky voice when Belinda offered 
him a seat, “I never sit down, I prefer 
hanging.” So he hung by his toes up- 
side down above her head, and she 
passed his supper up to him. And last 
of all came Slowman Snail, very late 
as usual, but everybody forgave him 
because he had to carry his house on 
his back wherever he went. : 

Such a gay party they. were, and 
Belinda enjoyed herself immensely; 
she found it - a little difficult to eat 
dandelion clocks, but the colored 
bean pudding was delicious and so 
was the honeysuckle juice. / 

When the village clock struck 1 
the guests departed for their various 
homes, and Belinda lay down beside 
the hollyhock and went to sleep. 

Antonia found her there when she 


Went into the garden next morning. 


“Dear Belinda,” she said, “have you 
been very dull?’ 
Belifida only smiled. 


Rain in the Garden 


“Do ‘you think it will rain today?’ 
said the purple sweet pea, opening hei 
eye as the first sunbeam slipped into 


the garden. ey gre 
„Ask the swallows,” said her salmon- 
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at a dark cloud with raggedy edges, 
just above her head. They did. Plop! 
the first drop of rain fell on a 
nasturtium’s umbrella. . 
Pitter patter, pitter+ patter, rain 


drops hit the rhubarb leaves and rolled 


off them like great glass beads. 
Pitter pat, pitter pat, rain drops fell 


on to the fat toad’s nose as he sat 
hunched up in the lavender bushes. 

Soft silvery rain fell everywhere 
and every one in the garden enjoyed it 
and every one was wet, all except the 
swallows who went into their barrel— 
I mean their house—and Tinker Bell, 
the cat, who put his tail between his 
legs and ran for the house as fast as 
he could go. 

At last it was over and the sun 
shone again wherever he could find a 
hole in the gray clouds to shine 
through. 

“Its too wet to get flowers for the 
vases,” said Peggy's mother looking 
out at the garden. 

“Let,me go,” said Peggy; and just 
three minutes later she ran out in 
bathing suit and bare feet. 

Sweet peas! they smelt so fresh, 
and every time she pulled one little 
showers spattered down on her bare 
toes; but Peggy loved the rain just 
as much as the flowers and the big 
toad did and much more, ever 60 
much more, than Tinker Bell did. 


Ft. William and the 
Falls 


It was too dark to see much of Ft. 
William when we arrived last night. 
We only caught sight of shadowy for- 
tress-like buiidings looming up along 
the lake shore. If we hadn’t been sure 
we were in western Canada we might 
have’ imagined these were strongholds 
built hundreds of years ago for the 
inhabitants. 

The shadowy buildings are solid as 
can be in this morning’s sunlight; and 
funnily enough they really are strong- 
holds; strongholds built yesterday to 
receive the friend who comes hurrying 
to them across the prairies. They are 
grain elevators, and the friend who 
fills them to overflowing is—wheat. 
In August, September, and October 
freight train after freight train rolls 
in from the west, each car heavy with 
grain, and the giant elevators open 
their arms to it all and hold it safe 
till the boats come to claim it. Why 
boats, do you ask? Well, you know 
very well it is much cheaper to send 
freight by water than by land, and 
you know, too, what excellent trade 
ways the Great Lakes make—haven’t 
you drawn maps of them by the 
score? So that settles that. 

Come along! Ft. ‘William and its 
gray elevators are nice enough, but 
we're off to explore the country. There 
are farms around the city now, but 
Long Tom, who's to drive us, will tell 


it was nothing but bush, and Ft. Wil- 
liam itself was little more than a 
village. Things don’t stand still in the 
west though, and now we can spin 
along at a good rate over roads like 
these, sq let's spin, because—well— 
you see that jolly river down there on 
our left? We follow it back out of the 
city for some wdy and then comes a 
thing worth seeing. 

Meanwhile turn round and look at 
Mt. McKay standing guard over Ft. 
William. If only we had time to climb 
it there would be a grand view out 
over Lake Superior. There’s the 
Sleeping Giant too— that point of land 
running out into the lake; you can 
see his head, and his arms folded 
across his breast. 
giant, isn’t it? 

Long Tom's stopping the car. We 
get out here and go along that path. 
No need now to tell you what we've 
come to see; you must have heard the 
roar of the water a mile back along 
the road—there you are-—the famous 
Kakabeka falls. 

It’s a wonderful thing to see a great 
river suddenly drop 100 feet or more 
over a wall solid rock. We can ohly 
stand silent and watch .; the brown 


edge. You see it 33 empty 
space till at last it crashes on to the 
‘bhowlders below and, breaking into 
masses of white foam, rushes tem- 
pestuously on. The spray rises up be- 
tween the narrow walls of rock like 
steam from a mammoth caldron, and 
if we cross the bridge and go round 
to windward it will wet us like rain. 

“Let’s follow this path along the 

nk and look down at the river.” 
That’s what you say to the others, 
shouting and -pointing, for you have 
ta bellow if you are to be heard above 
the water’s steady roar. The river 
races on, shaking itself out, smooth- 
ing away the foam and getting back 
into its old ways. Before it slips out 
of sight round that hill it is as de- 
mure as though it couldn’t say boo to 
a goose and had never heard of 
Kakabeka. 

Hullo! there's Long Tom looking 
at his watch for the third time. We 


shall have to go back, 


in the tiger lily’s cup and even dripped 


you he remembers well enough when | ace 


It really is like a 


Pee 


trip. There, does Sou 
simple and tame? Try it. 7e 
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has been walking with his eyes on 


the ground, Let me tell of one bitd- 


hunting expedition. 

It was a sunny day in early Sep- 
tember. We put some supper in the 
motor car, picked up a couple. of 
friends who are just about as en- 
thusiastic over all outdoors as we are 
and sped out beyond the city. At this 
time of year in Canada, many of the 
birds have scattered to hidden haunts 
or else started for warmer climes and 
we were not expecting much of a 
“bag.” And yet, before we had gained 
the open country we had discovered a 
whole flock of beautiful black and 
yellow birds feeding upon thistle seed 
and chicory in a vacant lot. We 
stopped the car and watched them. 


They seemed very interested over thefr 


dinner, twittering and _ tcheering 
shrilly and changing their places with 
billowy swoops. 

“Goldfinches,” announced Maud. 

“Or call them thistlebirds or wild 
canaries,” said Uric, and every one 
put the name down without hesitation. 

A mile further out three big black 
crows dropped. into a newly-plowed 
field near the road and called back 
and forth with very harsh voices. That 
started an interesting conversation on 
the habits of American crows and 
English ravens and jackdaws, and 
what amusing pets they make, and if 
some one hadn't kept his eye open we 
would have missed a tall brown bird 
standing as straight as a sentinel in 
a patch of swamp. As soon as it saw 
that it was discovered it flapped its 
wings and sailed away. over the bull- 
rushes, 

“Now, what on earth is that?” ex- 
claimed Lilac, adjusting the glasses 
as fast as she could. 

“A bittern, or marsh hen,” said Jack. 
“It’s a kind of small heron—long legs, 
long neck—and it feeds always in 
grass or reed-grown marshes like 
this, never out in the open.” 

“Well, that is a find,” and Maud 


again. pulled out her notebook and 


pencil. 

Soon afterward we saw a conven- 
ient place to park the car, and eross- 
ing a field and clambering over a 
couple of fences entered a thickly’ 
wooded bluff beside the river. Here 
we moved singly and very quietly, 
stopping often to look and listen. 
Suddenly I was rewarded by hearing 
a rustling and seeing a little bundle 
of gray and white feathers hanging 
upside-down from a twig. As it came 
up I could see a black cap and throat 
and white cheeks. “Ah, a chickadee,” 
I told myself; “I have one on the 
others now”; but just then the little 
bird sings out at the top of its voice, 
“Chick -a-dee -dee-dee!” and the 
others came running to see my find. 

After an hour we came together for 
supper and compared notes. Maud 
had seen a yellowish and olive-green 
bird which, after consulting thé guide- 
book, she pronounced a warbling vireo, 
and was quite sure she had seen a 
Jack had crept close up to a 
song-sparrow, said he knew it by the 
streaked breast, and saw a hawk go 
over, but he did not know what kind, 
not having the glasses. Lilac had 
gone down along the shore and been 
very, successful with the water birds. 
A pair of huge blue herons were 
startled feeding knee-deep in a cove; 
a dozen birds, like large sandpipers, 
only instead of being sp .ckled they 
were white-breasted and had a double 
band around their breasts, flew past 
her, piping “killdee-killdee-killdee” 
(the book told her they were killdeer 
plover, the largest of the ringnecked 
plover); and she had spied a herring 
gull in mid-river, its breast white as 
snow, its wing-tips black as ink. 
Uric had watched a downy wood- 
pecker, with its vivid black and white 
markings, while I had seen a hairy 
woodpecker, which is almost the same 
thing, only three inches larger. Alto- 
gether it was a most successful 
“hunt” for the time of year, 13 differ- 
ent kinds of birds having been seen 
and identified by the party. After a 
careful counting Lilac was dubbed the 
winner, having most birds to her 
credit. But Lilac was not quite satis- 
fied. . 

“I do wish we had seen a loon,” she 


water pours steadily down over the 


And at that moment, just as though 
the big handsome duck had heard her 
wish, a long quaveri laugh . stole 
over the river. We all laughed heart- 
ily and Uric trained the glasses on the 
river. 

“Two of them. I can see the sun 
shining on their white throatbands,” 
he explained. 

After every one had taken a squint 
we packed up and went back, to 
“Penelope,” our car, and so for home, 
feeling a little wiser and happier for 
an afternoon in the country and a 
jolly game of birds. oe 


Mr. Apple 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


Mr. Apple, do come down 

And stay with folks upon the ground. 
You've stayed a long time 

In the tree—_ . 

At least, that’s how it seems to me. 
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3 give active sup- 
emergency program. 

Defrees urges that the business 
i country stand behind the 
organizing local emergency 
committees under the direction of the 


F 


EE 
28 


their service. Every town, said 
Dr. Defrees, has a responsibility to 
the nation to organize to meet this 


a „ “has a very 
great responsibility in the situation. 
It furnishes employment. Business 
men in communities should take 
cooperating with the may- 
ors in creation of the. emergency 
committees and in working out con- 
; ve community programs for re- 
li unemployed in their vicinities. 

“The situation cannot be met with- 
out proper organization. It is pri- 
marily a community problem. The 
local business man, through his busi- 
ness organization and individually, 
should make every effort to meet the 
situation in his city. The existing 
employment presents a real prob- 
lem. which must have immediate at- 


Mr. Gompers Enlists 

Mr. Gompers declared: “The Amer- 
ican Labor movement will give its 
whole-hearted support to the program 
tor unemployment: relief adopted by 
the President’s conference on unem- 
| plo t. The program offers the 

opportunity to bring relief to the un- 
7 through the cooperative 


Wala of 
ok all of the agencies and in- 


stitutions in each community. 

. “I am confident that the trade union 

movement in ‘each community will 
join energetically in the effort to assist 

in the task of providing work for the 
nousands who are idle. 


which are before 


mand for a reduction of freight rates. 


funding bill is expected to open up 
need that the whole question of freight rates. 


| passed by the House, the farmers of 


ment the price of a single farm prod- 


and fertility of its soil depend upon it. 
‘| bill should pass as it came from the 
“Committee’s amendment. I shall take 


the provisions of the Fordney - tariff 
| Mill, and predictio 


a . bill, 
House 


3. A rural credits bill, so that 
tarmers’can obtain long term credits. 
N Capper has prepared zuch 4 
bill. ie tee 

4. The “truth in fabric” bill, to stop 
the enormous sale of shoddy clothing 
at woo} prices. ‘ 


Demand for Rate Cut 
Members of the bloc in the con- 
gressional] vacation found a big de- 


The transportation taxes in the rev- 
enue bill will be attacked as one 
step to this end. The railroad debt 


Mr. Capper says, in discussing the 
obstacle of high freight rates, that it 
is driving tonnage to truck and barge 
lines and is a shortsighted policy. 

Explaining why the farmers cannot 
organize a trust, Mr. Capper says: 

“In the Volstead-Capper bill, as 


the United States are not asking for 
class legislation, but for a chance to 
exist and do business in an organized 
world ot business. Unless they get 
this chance both they and the netional 
welfare will suffer. Farming is the 
only business in this country that 
buys at retail and sells at wholesale; 
that pays whatever is asked when it 
buys and accepts whatever is offered 
when it sells. Other organizations 
take the farmer’s products from him 
at their own price and then obtain 
for them the highest possible price 
the public can be made to pay. 
“The farmers of America can never 
perfect an oppressive monopoly. A 
farmer cannot shut down. -He must 
always keep his farm busy, or taxes, 
or the sheriff will get him. The mo- 


uct makes that product the most 
profitable, men dn 4,000,000 farms will 
be busy growing it or trying to grow 
it. An immediate increase of pro- 
duction will then take place and will 
level the price. This is economic law. 


Decline of Agriculture 

“The decline of American agricul- 
ture began before Mr. Roosevelt’s time. 
He vigorously sought a means to stem 
it with his inquiry into country life. 
The after-war years have only made 


its alarming weakness more apparent 
to the nation. , 
“The history of farmer cooperative | 
enterprises in Europe proves all our 
barriers to voluntary cooperation 
should be removed. Congress should | 
r ve every obstacle in the way of, 
cooperative marketing. Instead ot 
hampering this natural development, 
the nation should give it a helping: 
hand, for its own salvation and the life 


“To be effective the Volstead-Capper 


House, without the Senate Judiciary 


the issue to the floor of the Senate if 
necessary.“ | 


FORDNEY TARIFF HITS 
FISHERMEN OF LAKES 


Special to The Christian Science Moniter 
from its Canadian News Office 
PORT STANLEY, Ontario—One of 

the most important industries of this 

Province and unquestionably the most 

important export trade of the district 

just north of Lake Erie is hard hit by 


re made that the 
fishing trade in 
Lake Erie will soon be abandoned. 
Fishermen state that it will be im- 
possible to carry on business unless 


— —ä03c—ã— ʒ — — — 


nadian waters of 


“| velop for the cheaper grades than for 


the more’ expensive. To all appear- 


ROADS FORESTALL 
SHORTAGE IN CARS 
e Volume of Fruit and 


Other Foodstuffs Necessitates 
Mustering of All Available 


Cars for Transportation 


Spectal to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The fact that nearly 40 per cent 
more foodstuffs will have to be moved 
during the next three months thap 
during the ame period last year, is, 
according to a report issued yesterday 
causing concern on the part of rail- 
way Officials. It is estimated, how- 
ever, that Steps now being taken will 
eliminate any possibility of serious 
shortage in refrigerator cars and that 
the roads will be able to meet the 
unusually heavy demand about to be 
made on them. The necessity for 
quick action in increasing the move- 
ment of available cars is indicated 
by the report that in 38 of the largest 
terminals last week there were 3851 
refrigerator cars awaiting unloading, 
1203 of which had been delayed three 
days or more. can 

The increase in the 1921 yield of 
fruits and vegetables over last year is 
shown by the fact that up to Septem- 
ber 17, 257,601 cars had been moved, as 
compared with 228,474 cars during the 
corresponding period last season. It 
is estimated that the October ship- 
ments will show an increase of 35.2 
per cent over last year, with a total of 
44,469 cars for the month. 

Orders have been gent to the operat- 
ing officials of the railroads to- do 
everything possible to encourage the 
prompt loading and unloading of re- 
frigerator cars as well as their prompt 
handling in transit and that preference 
in repairing be given to that class of 
cars. | 

It is thought by railroad officials 
that there are enough cars in opera- 
tion to prevent any jam at the time 


i 


the greatest quantity of foodstuffs are 


being sent to market if they can be 


kept in rapid rotation and not left 
| sidetracked at terminals. 


According to the report on the situ- 
ation, “if the perishable traffic is to be 


moved with any degree of satisfaction | 


and with credit to the railroads it 


means that there must be very ener- 


getic action on the part of every one 
having anything to do with the move- 


ment.” 


re 


ABALONE 
Colifornia’s 
exquisite sea food 

served at ; 


i willful misconduct, brought 
aifst him among others by J. Wes- 
Allen, Attorney-General of Mas- 
chusetts, and orders his removal 


& few principles are sufficient * 
the 9 of the present is- 
sue,” says the finding. “The powers 
of a district attorney under our laws 
are very extensive. They affect to a 
thigh degree the liberty of the individ- 
val, the good order of society and 
safety of the community, His nat- 
ural influence with the grand jury, 
and the confidence commonly reposed 
in his recommendations by judges, af- 
fori the unscrupulous, the weak or 


cent and to the guilty, 
trouble his enemies and to protect 


his friends, and to the interest 


of the public subservient to his per- 
sonal d „ his individual ambitions 
and his private advantage. The au- 
thority vested in him by law to refuse 
on his own judgment alone to. prose- 
cute a complaint or indictment. en- 


ables him to end any criminal pro- 


ceeding without appeal and without 
the approval of another official. Pow- 
ers so great impose responsibilities 
correspondingly grave. They demand 
character incorruptible, reputation un- 
sullied, a high standard of profes- 
sional ethics, and the sound judgment 
of no mean order. 
“Profound learning and unusual in- 
tellectual acumen, although eminently 
desirable, are less essential. A dis- 
trict attorney cannot treat that office 


The office is not private property, but 
with an eye single to their welfare. 


a drastic act. It strips the individual 
of the enjoyment of a position of dig- 


chosen. 


“The power of removal is vested by : 
the statute in the judicial department 


of government. That circumstancé 
implies from. its very nature that the 
cause for removal must be one cog- 
nizable by the courts in the exercise 
of judicia) attribute. Every political, 


social, personal, racial and other con- 


sideration is excluded from the field 


of thought. The sole matter for in-. 


quiry is the public welfare, as affected 
by the moral, intellectual and profes- 
sional characteristics and conduct of 
the man question. Such character- 
istics and conduct need not be con- 
fined to the administration of the 
office, nor to the period of his official 
service. An isolated act of malfeas- 
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MODEL HATS, FURS 
AND NCYELTIES 


l POST STREET 


VVT 
DAIRY COOPERATIVE 


tue wicked incumbent of the office; 
‘| vagt opportunity to oppress the inno- 
shield to 


as his selfish affair. It is a public trust. | = 


is held and administered only in the| = 
interest of the people at large and 


The removal of a district attorney is 


tinction, to which he has been regu- |= 
larly selected. It deprives the people 
of the services of one whom they have 


Tools. Sporting Goods, Cutlery 


IMPORTED AND ORIGINAL || 


te The Christian Science Monitor 
an organizer for An e 
League of America should not have 
ague A* 


nt to the Constitution. 
„ee by your literature,“ said 
Mathes, interrupting the organizer, 
“that scme of your national commit- 
teemen are members of the League to 
Secure the Repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment.” , 
She declared the Anti-Blue Law 
League representative was unduly ex- 
7 . cited over the so-called blue law pro- 
sociation of the State as being very | posals. ? : 
satisfactory to the members of the; “We want none of the liquor ring in 
association. | our league,” said the organizer in de- 


By the assembling of their. products feriding himself. 
at a central point and making ship- 222 8 
ments of carload lots the creameries of BELGIAN STUDENTS ARRIVE 
South Dakota which belong to the as- Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
sociation are saving freight charges from its Eastern News OUttice 
and obtaining a higher price for their NEW YORK, New York-—Nineteen 
product than they received when each students, holders of Belgian 
creamery sent its product to market in exchange fellowships awarded by the 
a series of small shipments. The Commission for Relief in Belgium 
association has been in existence only] Educational Foundation. have arrived 
a few months, and already is proving|here to continue their studies in 
a great success. American untverstties. 


PLAN SUCCESSFUL 
5 to The ¢ | n Science Monitor 
- from its Western News Office 
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f Supreme Coat Assemblages 


Marvelous Assortments T hat in V ariety 
and Value Give New Worth to 
Popular Prices 


$59.50 — 875.00 — 589.50 
$98.50 — $129.50 


Sizes and styles for all—slender line coats to accen- 
tuate the slim silhouette of the ‘youthful; straightline 
coats to give height and distinetion io average and 
large figures; for each there are specially designed 
es. 

The extreme worth of the coats offered at these 
prices can only be realized by comparison. These 
are coats of fine fabrics, distinctive in design, made 
by skilled tailors. Last year their prices would have 
been much greater 

This year, even with lowered market conditions. they 
are outstanding examples of the remarkable values 
we are presenting at popular prices 
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Gowns — Frocks — Tailleur Suits 
Lingerie and Millinery 


Mc 8 
Keyer, Inc. 


Tailors 


“GOOD CLOTHES” 
$65 and upward ‘ 


A. FALVY 4 | : 
ANT | QUE S 119-121 KEARNY STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 
5G. 880 Sutter Street. Sen Franciscs 


Palace Hardware Co. 


San Francisco 


Hallawell Seed Company 


258 Market Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 


: Daffodils, "Tulips, Hyacinths and other 
bulbs for Spring blooming are now in 
stock. Write for our bulb catalogue. 


581 Market St. Sutter 6060 
CORBIN WARE 


E. Candevan & Ca. 
FIRST CLASS 
FRENCH LAUNDRY 
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6 298 294 


National League * 211 „ ee 
professional baseball championship. of | 
the world. In 1903, the winning teams 
of these two leagues met each other 


i 


was not played under National Com- 
mission rules. 


are expected to be broken in this 
series as the games will be played at 
the Polo Grounds which is capable &f 
handling about 40,000 persons each 
day. Then, too, the rivalry between 
the New York teams is very intense. 
It is the second time in the history of 
the series that both contenders. come 
from the same city, the other time be- 
ing in 1906 when the Chicago Amer- 
icans met the Chicago Nationals and 
the former won most unexpectedly by 


4 games to 2. 

This will be the first time that the 
New York Americans have ever 
played in a world’s series; but it is 
the sixth time that the New York 
Nationale have been in such a series. 
It is also the time that J. J. 
McGraw has acted as manager of the 
Giants in such a series, while Miller 
Huggins, as is the case with his team, 
is making his initial appearance as a 
world series manager. 

Ot the 16 series: which have been 
played to date, the American League 
champions have won no less than 10 
while only six are credited to Na- 
tional League teams. The Boston 
Americans have won four of the titles, 
the Philadelphia Americans three, the 
Chicago Americans two- and the 
Cleveland Americans one, Of the six 
championships won by the National 
League Chicago has won two and New 
York, Pittsburgh, Boston and Cincin- 
nati one each, 

Only twice in the previous series 
have tie games been played. Once was 
in 1907 when the first game of the 
seed» 23) series between the Chicago Nationals 

and Detroit Americans resulted in a 

g/ 3-to-3 score and again in 1912 when 
the second game of the series between 
the Boston Americans and New York 
Nationals ended in a 6-to-6 tie. There 
have been 10 extra-inning games 
played since 1905. The first one was 
the 3-to-3 tie between Chicago and De- 
troit in 1907 and it went 12 innings. 
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. H. RUTH, MAKES A 
| NEW WORLD'S. RECORD 


for the world championship, but this 
series, as previous ones which had been ‘ 
held by league pennant winners, is not ~ 
regarded as a real world’s seriés as it | 


AMERICAN LEAGUE STANDING 


All records for world’s series games | Ch 


’ RESULTS SATURDAY 


Washington 7, Boston 2 (first game) 
Washington 6, Boston 1 (second game)) 
New York 6, Philadelphia 3 8 game) 
New York 7, Philadelphia 6 (10 innings, 
' gecond game) 
Chicago 8, Cleveland 5 
St. Louis 11. Detroit 6 (11 innings) 
RESULTS SUNDAY 
New York 7, Boston 6 
Washington 11, Philadelphia 6 
Chicago 7, Cleveland 4 
St. Louis 12, Detroit 3 


BROWNS SCORE LAST VICTORY 


DETROIT, Michigan — The Detroit 
Tigers closed their season yesterday 
with a final defeat at the hands of the 
St. Louis Browns, 12 to 3. The 
Browns scored on seven of the nine 
innings. The score by innings: 

123456789—-RHE 

20021221 2—12 15 0 

000200100—210 0 

Davis and Severeid: Cole 

f oodall. Umpires— Hildebrand and 
Dineen. ; 


CLEVELAND LOSES, 7 TO 4 
CHICAGO, Illinois—Chicago admin- 
istered a final, defeat to last year’s 
world champions yesterday when they 
secured five runs off B. Henderson, 
winning from Cleveland, 7 to 4. The 
score by innings: 


Batteries—Wilkinson, McWeeney and 
Yaryan; Henderson, Maile and 
Sewell. Umpirés—Owens and Evans. 


NEW YORK TAKES FINAL, 7 TO 6 

NWW YORK, New York—The New 
York Highlanders closed their tri- 
-umphant season with a final victory 
over the Boston Red Sox yesterday, 
7 to 6. The game was won only after 
a ninth inning rally of two runs, Bos- 
ton having forged into the lead in the 
eighth inning. The game was featured 
by a new home run record when G. H. 
Ruth made his fifty-ninth, breaking 
his 1920 record by five. The score by 
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The next one was in 1910 when the : 


Chicago Nationals defeated the Phil- Bos 


adeiphia Athletics in the fourth game 


Total 3 
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of their series, 4 to 3, in 10 innings. 
There were two extra-inning games in 
the series of 1911, the Philadelphia 
Americans defeating the New York 
„ 20) Nationals in the third game, 3 to 2, in 
— 11 innings and the New York team de- 
fe feating Philadelphia in the fifth game 
‘4 to 3 in 10 innings. The next series 
iT\ also found two extra-inning games, 
the first one being the 6-to-6 tie which 
went 11 innings and the second being 
22 & 10-inning 3-to-2 victory for Boston, 
this being the eighth and deciding 
game of the series. In 1913 the New 
York Nationals defeated the Philadel- 
see | Phia Americans in the second game of 
„their series, 3 to 0; in 10 innings. In 
1914 the Boston Nationals required 12 
innings to win the third game from 
‘ithe Philadelphia Athletics, 5 ta 4. In 
1916 the longest world series came 

ever played took place when the Bos- 
ton Americans defeated the — 
Nationals in 14 innings; 2 to 1. The 
other extra-inning game was in 1219 
and went 10 innings, the Chicago 
Americans defeating the Cincinnati 

Nationals, 5 to 4. 

Only once in the history of the 
series has one team won it in the least 
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Batteries—Shawkey, W. Collins, Piercey 
and Devormer; Fullerton and Chaplin. 
Umpirea—Wilson, Chill and Connolly. 


SENATORS WIN FINAL GAME 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Washington defeated Philadelphia 
yesterday, 11 to 6, by scoring 11 times 
on eight hits. Walter Johnson pitched 
the final game of the season for the 
Senators and allowed nine hits. The 
score by innings: ; 

Innings— 123436783 9— RH E 
Washington... 3 030 032 0 —11 8 1 
Philadelphia. . 0 0 00013 2 0— 6 9,3 

Batteries Johnson and Picinich ; Moore, 
Keefe and Walker. Umpires—Naillin and 
Moriarity. 


- 


EASTERN WOMEN WIN 

DEAL, New Jersey—As a prelim- 
inury to the United States women’s 
golf championship tournament which 
starts here today, a team of western 
women met a team of eastern women 
Saturday in an fntersectional match 
and the latter won 8 matches to 1. 
Mrs. C. H. Vanderbeck of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, national champion in 
1915, defeated Miss A. W. Stirling of 
Atianta, Georgia, the present cham- 
Piom, in the feature match, 1 up in 
19 holes. 


: _ 
MASSACHUSETTS WINS. 
Special te The Christian Science Monitor 

WINCHESTER, | Massachusetts — 
eee defeated Connecticut in 
their interstate golf match on the 


Saturday, 9 matches to 5. Massachu- 
setts won four straight foursome 
PN eee 


+ 


links of the: Winchester Country Club, 


: 


Pen vania F. and M. 0. 
ae 30, University 0. 


Rochester 7, Niagara 0. 
Missouri 26, Oklahoms, ‘ai M. 0. 


Ohio State 786, Ohio Wesleyan 0. 
Notre Dame 57, Depauw * 
Wisconsin 28, Lawrence 0 

Michigan 44, Mt. Union 0. 
Nebraska 55, Wesleyan University 0. 
Ch 41, Northwestern 4. 
Indiana 29, Kalamazoo 0. 
Minnesota 19, North Dakota 0. 
Wabash 9, Purdue 0. 

Iowa 52, Knox 14. 

Case 14, Akron 0. 

Wooster 14, Hiram 0. 

Iowa State 28, Coe 3. 

Western Reserves 29, Heidelberg 0. 
Oberlin 14, Wittenberg 0. 

Bethan; 28, Marietta 7. 

Centre 14, 


Mississippi A.-and M. 
Alabama P. I. 34, Howard 3 
Georgia 28, Mercer 0. 


* Virginia M. I. 32, Hampton Sidney 0. 


Vanderbilt 34, Tennessee Normal 0. 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts — Intercol- 
legiate football in the United States 
is now on in full force and practically 
every big college in the country has 
had at least one test while some of 
them have played two. The Western 
Conference started its full schedule 
last Saturday and the work of the 
terms will be reviewed in a later ar- 
ticle. 

In the eastern section of the coun- 
try all of the.big teams were in action 
and there was one result which may 
be classed as a decided upset and that 
was the victory secured by Lafayette 
College over the University of Pitts- 
burgh by a score of 6 to 0. It was the 
first time in two years that the Pan- 
thers had been defeated. 

Another surprise’ was sprung by 
New Hampshire State College when it 
defeated West Point, in the second 
game of a double-header played by the 
Cadets, by a score of 10 to 7. The first 
West Point team had previously de- 
feated Springfield Training School by 
a score of 28 to 6: 

Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Pennsyl- 
vania, Syracuse and Cornell all won 
their games, with the Crimson ‘being 
hard pressed to win from Holy Cross 
by a score of 3 to 0. This was exattly 
the same result as in 1920, and it is 
interesting to note that C. C. Buel 23, 
was the man who made the field goal 
for Harvard each year. Holy Croes 
kad three good chances to score from 
field goals, but failed each time. 

University of Vermont gave Yale a 
hard battle during the first half, but 
the Eli attack proved too strong in 
the second half and the Blue scored 
two touchdowns and two goals for a 
total of 14 points, while Vermont was 
held scoreless. 

Princeton made its ‘initial appear- 
ance and defeated Swarthmore College, 
21 to 7. Brilliant individual work by 
D. B. Lourie 22, the Princeton quar- 
terback, was responsible for two of 
the Tigers’ touchdowns, while the 
Swarthmore touchdown was made on 
a splendid 65-yard run by Quaterback 
Geiges in the final quarter. 

Cornell started its season with a 
rush, and while the eleven did not 
show much team work and the play- 
ers were overeager, the Red and 
White showed much latent power in 
defeating St. Bonaventure, 41 to 1, and 
it looks very much as if Coach Gil- 
more Dobie had laid the foundation 
of a fine eleven. 

Among the smaller colleges Amherst 
surprised Columbia with a 9-to-7 vie- 
tory; Brown University won a close 
game from Colby College, 12 to 7; 
Bowdoin College defeated. “Rhode 
Island State College, 13 to 0; Norwich 
University defeated University of 
Maine, 14 to 0, and Wesleyan Uni- 
2 defeated Stevens Institute, 13 
to 0. . 


RECORD’ ENTRY 
FOR SOCCER CUP 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—One hun- 
dred and eighteen soccer football 
clubs; distributed across the country 
from Forge Village; Massachusetts, to 
St. Louis, Missouri, have entered the 
lists for the National Challenge ow 
cee The 


Bailey. North and Clemons: Umpires— 


|Defeats J. M. Bames in Final 
RNound of Professional Golfers 
Association Tourney, 3 and 2 


Special to The Christian Sclenoe Monitor 
| NEW YORK, New York—W. C. 
Hagen of this city, former United 
2 States open golf champion, won the 
championship of the Professional 
Golfers Association of the United 


States on the links of the In wood 
| Country Club. Saturday; by defeating 
and J. M. Barnes of the Pelham Bay Golf 
Club, present nen champion of the 
| Unitea States, in the final round, 3 


This year's tournament of the pro- 
fessional golfers was a big success 
and produced some very interesting 
competition: In the fifst round no 
less than five of the matches went to 
extra holes. In the second round, five 
of the eight matches were won by 6 
and 5 or better and the big surprise 
of the round was the elimination of 
Jock Hutchison of Chicago, Illinois, 
the present British opén champion, by 
Gene Sarazen of Tn New Jer- 
‘sey, 8 to 7. 

The chief feature of the third round 
was the elimination of Sarazen by 
Cyril Walker of Englewood, New Jer- 

sey, by the one-sided score of 9 and 7. 

8 Shah and Hagen easily won their 
semi-final round matches and when 
they met in the final the latter gave 
one of his best exhibitions of golf and 
won a most interesting match. The 
title has now been won twice by 
Hutchison and once by Barnes and 
Hagen. The summary: 

UNITED STATES PROFESSIONAL 
GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP-—First Round 
F. J. MeLeod, Washington, defeated 

Fred Canausa, West Point, 1 up (37 holes). 
John Gordon, Buffalo, defeated William 

Leach, Merchantville, 8 and 7. 

George McLean, Bronxville, defeated . 
L. Kerrigan, Siwanoy, 2 and 1. 

James West, Rockaway, defeated John 
Pirie, Woodmere, 1 up (37 holes). 

Charles Clark, Rosyin, defeated Peter 
O’Hara, Westfield, 1 up. 

J. E. French, ‘Youngstown, defeated 
Joseph Sylvester, St. Albans, 8 and 7. 

Cyril Walker, Englewood, defeated Emil 
Loeffier, Pittsburgh, 1 up (37 holes). 

Gene Sarazen, Titusville, defeated Harry 


New England with 13 
clubs entered tops the list of seekers 
after the national title this season. 
North Massachusetts, Illinois and Mis- 
souri are tied with 12 each for second 
honors. Of the 118 entrants, 70 are 
in the eastern division which for the 
‘first time, this seagon, includes the 
northwestern New York district 
which, heretofore, has been placed, 
with Ohio and western Pennsylvania, 
in the western division. The western 
division has 48 clubs entered and 
there, as in the east, five rounds! 
proper will be played before the semi- 
final is reached. The east, however, 
will have a preliminary round pre- 
ceding the first round proper. 

The National Challenge Cup Com- 
petition committee has set dates 
for completion of all rounds down to 
the fifth, preceding the semi-finals. All 
kickoffs, in all rounds, are ordered for 
2:30 p. m. The preliminary round 
matches must be played on or before 
October 9, the first round games on or 
before October 16, second round by 
November 6, third round by November 
27, and fourth round by December 18. 


NEW YORK GIANTS LOSE 
THE FINAL GAME. 7 TO 4 


aah pees oe W 2 C. | Hampton, Detroit, 4 and 3. 

New Fork 494 614! Thomas Boyd, Fox Hills, defeated Ed- 
Pittsburgh gz 90 ‘ggg | Ward Townes, Shannopin, by default. 
St. Louis 87 565 W. C. Hagen, New York, defeated Jack 
Boston 79 ‘ Forrester, Meadowbrook, 6 and 4. 
i ccccabcon 2? “eh Laurence Ayton, Chicago, defeated F. J. 
Cincinnati ........... 70 Rajoppi, Maplewood. 7 and 6. 
Chicago .... bee OF John Golden, Tuxedo, defeated Robert 
Philadelphia Barnett, Tredyffrin, 5 and 3. 

J. M. Barnes, Pelham Bay, defeated 
Brooklyn 7, 2 1 Clarence Hackney, Atlantic City, 3 and 2. 


Jock Hutchison, Chicago, defeated Pat- 
Philadelphia 10, New York 9 (firet game) | rick O'Hara, Richmond County, 1 up (38 . 
New York 3, Philadelphia 0 (second game) holes). 
Cincinnati 5, Chicago 3 


Charles gg Wee oe defeated 
RESULTS SUNDAY 


holes). 
Brooklyn 7, New York 4 Robert Cruickshank, Essex County, de- 
ttaburgh 4, St. Louis + 


feated Charies Thom, Shinnecock, 4 and 3. 
ago 7, Cincinnati 5 '" Seeond Round 
Chicago 7, Cincinnati 0 defeated 


J. M. Barnes, Pelham Bay, 
: 1 3 Cruickshank, Essex County, 8 
PITTSBURGH IS WINNER an 

St. LOUIS, Misnouri—Pittepursh! jody Dec ee nate. Metented 

defeated the St. Louis Cardinals in] George McLean, Bronxville, 
the first game of a scheduled double- 
header yesterday, 4 to 3. The second 
game was called off on account of wet 


James West, Rockaway, 8 and 7. 
J. E. French. Youngstown, defeated 
grounds. The score by innings: 
Innings— 1231413678 9— RH E 


Charles Clark, New York, 9 and 
W. C. Hagen, New York, defeated 
20000002 0— 410 1 
00002010 0—.-3-11 0 


Charles Mothersole, Wee Burn, 3 and 2. 
Batteries—Cooper and Schmidt; Pertica, 


eee eee eo eevee eee 


etee 


defeated 


John Golden, Tuxedo, defeated Laurence 
Ayton, Chicago, 1 up. 
Gene Sarazen, Titusville, By sa Jock 
Hutchison, Chicago, 8 and 7. 
Third Round 
J. M. Barnes, Pelham Bay, defeated F. 
J. McLeod, Washington, 11 and; 9. 
J. E. French, Youngstown, defeated 
George McLean, Bronxville, 5 and 3. 
W. C. Hagen, New York, defeated John 
Golden, Tuxedo, 9 and 7. 
Cyril Walker. Englewood, defeated Gene 
Sarazen, Titusville, 9 and 7. 
Semi-Final Round 
J. M. Barnes. Pelham Bay. 
E. French, Youngetown, 4 and 3 
W. C. Hagen, New York, defeated Cyril 
Walker, Englewood, 5 and 4. 
Final Round 
W. C. Hagen, New York. defeated J. M. 
Barnes, Pelham Bay, and 2. 


DUNCAN AND MITCHELL WIN 
EAST WILLISTON, Long Island, 


Klem, McCormick and O’Day. 


BROOKLYN DEFEATS GIANTS 


BROOKLYN, New York’— Brooklyn 
handed a 7-to-4 defeat to the new 
champions of the National League 
yesterday when they defeated the New 
York Giants in the final game of the 
season. The score by innings: 

Innings—- 12345678 RH E 

04001200 — 7 8 2 
100030 00 0— 1413 5 

Batteries— Grimes and Miller; Nehf, 
Shea, Ryan and Smith, Gaston. Umpires 
—Hart and Rigter. 


CUBS DOUBLE WINNERS 
CINCINNATI, Ohio—Cincinnati lost 


defeated J. 


visitors, 7 to 5, 


a double-header to the Chicago Cubs 
yesterday, losing the first game to the 
in 12 innings, and 


New York—Abe Mitcheli and George 
Duncan, British professional golf 
stars, were 7 up on Frank McNamara 


of Cherry Valley and James Crossan 
of the Wheatley Hills Golf Club when 
rain intervened at the end of nine 
holes of the aftgrnoon round of the 
exhibition match here Friday. 


SHUPERT ELECTED CAPTAIN 

PROVIDENCE, Rhode Island—wil- 
liam Shupert of Ardmore, Pennsyl- 
vania, was elected captain of the 
Brown University football team Fri- 
day. He succeeds William Johnstone, 
who was declared inéligible. Shupert 
has played halfback for three years. 


dropping à flve-inning game, 7 to 0. 
The scores by innings: 
First Game 

Innings— 12345678910 
Chicago... 000300110 0 
Cincinnati 000110210 0 

Batteries—Freeman, Jones 
rell; Rixey, Markle and Hargrave 
pires—Holmes and Quigiey. 


Chicago 
Cincinnati N 
Batteries—Cheeves, York and O' Farrell: 
Clarke and Douglass. Umpires—Quigley 
and Holmes. 


SPECIAL 
TRAINS 


AFTER 
THE NIGHT SHOWS 
WED. AND THURS. NIGHTS 
PROVIQENCE, TAUNTON, 
FALL RIVER AND U 885. 
| FORB LEAVING.AT 11:20 P10. 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
TRIESTE, Italy—The Trieste trade 
fair, which was to vot been held 


10 


i 


f the exhibitors 
The 


pj Or eight months 8 and have, 


fair until 


IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
LONDON, —The coal output 


: England 
| 10 the mines of Great Britain for the 


k ended August 28, 1920, 


The figures are 0. 


ernment control and the loudly adver- 
tised return to cheap excursion and 
week-end fares, had caused consider- 
able numbers of the traveling pablic 
to return from the road to the rail. 
The reduced motor coach fares, added 
to the undoubted attraction which road 
travel has established in the public 
mind, will operate to renew the early 
triumph of the chars-a-banc. 
Lower Freight Rates 

In commercial circles, the reduction 
will, of course, be reflected in falling 


freight rates, and this in turn in the 
reduced cost of commodities; but a 


|turther effect is predicted by those in 


II ments in trade activity. 


a position to judge the subtle move- 
Many of the 
smaller firms and tradesmen. who, 
during the after- 77 trade boom, were 
almost persuaded to adopt motors for 
the transport of their goods, only 
abandoned the idea because of the 
high running costs. Numbers of these 
smaller traders will again be investi- 
gating the possibilities of motor trans- 
port in the light of the reduced run- 
ning costs, and many will undoubtedly 
decide in favor of the experiment. 
Similar processes will operate in 
connection ‘with private and pleasure 
motoring. Not only is there an added 
inducement to new buyers, but pres- 
ent owners are stimulated to the in- 
creased use of their cars. In general 
the prospects in the motor industry 
show a decided tendency to rise—a 
rise that is not a little the direct effect 


of the reduced cost of fuel and oil. 


_ English 
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Aug 13 Aug. 20 Aug. 27 
Tons Tons 


478,400 
4,536,600 4,327,800 
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OIL IN AUSTRALIA 


‘Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 


MELBOURNE, Victoria—In accord- 


ance with the agreement of May, 1920, 
between the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment and the Anglo-Persian on com- 
pany, which provided for the forma- 
tion of an Australlan company and the 

„ equipping and — — 
a modern refnery or r es in 

Comménwealth 


FINANCIAL REPORT 
OF CANADIAN BANKS 


OTTAWA, Ontario—The statement 
of the chartered banks of Canada at 
the end of August shows a further 
ane off, totaling approximately $16,- 

in deposits withdrawable after 
notice. Demand deposits increased 
$2,000,000. Note circulation fell off 
somewhat sharply. Call loans in Can- 
ada are down over $1,000,000 and those 
outside the Dominion are down $3,000- 
000, while current loans in Canada 
fell off $11,000,000. Figures of August 


31 compare with the previous month 
as follows: 
: August 31 July 31 

.. $135,064,646 $135,262,366 

193,530,419 193,339,095 
„ 627,862,713 526,086,166 
Notice deposits 1,279,830,731 1,296,226,768 
Deposits ‘ * st 274,231,912 


) 


78,397,760 
_ 169,468,495 167,659,674 
75,102,533 77.202.583 
106,115,117 107, 558,690 
157,757,835 160,890,729 
Current Ins, Can. 


1,226,467, 704 ety . 
Current Ins, out. 50,76 


1 
Total. ltabitities 2, 477,247,460 2.508.235, 735 
Total assets . 2,766,748,521 2,796,283,386 


* SINCLAIR CONSOLIDATED OIL 

NEW TORK. New York—A surplus 
of $8,427,497 before adjustment of in- 
ventories and à final surplus of $2,-' 
$27,497 is reported by the Sinclair 


Call loans, outside 


8" | Consolidated Oil Company for the 


~~ 
* — 3 


first six months of 1921. Consolidated 
income account shows gross 
and miscellaneous income of $59,467,- 
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ns peas W. 2 Company, quarterly of 
common, on prefe 

2 on Class B preferred, 

2 October 1 to stock of Septem- 


U INRECGULARTTV IN 
NEW YORK MARKET 


Price Changes Were. Generally 
Small, With Some Strength 
Being Displayed by Specialties 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

NEW -YORK, New York—The trend 


was irregular in the stock market 
last week, price changes generally 


being small. Weakness in some lead- 
ers. was largely offset by strength in 
specialties. The average price of 20 
industrial stocks advanced from 70.90 
September 28 to 71.08 September 30. 
Rails showed a drop from 74.69 to 74.17 


age went up from 24.39 to 26.65... Mex- 
ican Petroleum was one of the most 
active issues, that stock fluctuating 
considerably. Burns Brothers and 
Lackawanna were other active stocks, 
the former making a considerable ad- 
vance. 

Weakness of Central European ex- 
changes continued, German marks set- 
ting a new low record during the 
week. A slight recovery, however, 
was noted in these toward the end of 
the week and this tended to help 
other exchanges. 

General uncertainty seems to be the 
present situation in the movement of 
stocks. Advances are, as a rule, fol- 
lowed by setbacks which are in turn 
followed by dullness. The market de- 
veloped a firm tone Saturday after a 
quiet opening and an active demand 
for many issues caused sharp ad- 
vances. 

Comparative averages in the stock 


market follow: 
Changes from 
prevday Yr. ago 
+.07 $2.76 


; 84.00 
＋. 15 


31.31 
FUNDS ON DEPOSIT 
IN NATIONAL BANKS 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Funds on deposit with the national 
banks of the United States decreased 
by more than $2,000,000,000 during the 
past fiscal year, while the total re- 
sources, exclusive of rediscounts, de- 
clined by over 2,500,000,000, according 
to a report on the condition of these 
banks on June 30 issued by the United 
States Controller of the Currency. 

On June 30 the resources of the 
National banks totaled $19,638,000,000, 
compared with $22,196,000,000 on June 
30, 1920, while deposits at the end of 
the past fiscal year aggregated - $15,- 
142,000,000, as against $17,155,000,000 
at the end ‘of the previous year. Dur- 
ing the same period the number of 
national banks increased by 124, total- 
ing 8154 on June 30, 1921“ 

Cash in the vaults of the banks at 
the end of the fiscal year aggregated 
$374,349,000, against $450,351,000 at the 
end of June, 1920, while loans and dis- 
counts last June totaled $11,125,000,- 
000, compared with $12,396,000,000 in 
June, 1920. 


STEAM AUTO COMPANY FORMED 
Special] to The Christian Science Monitor 
from ita Western News Office 
INDIANAPOLIS,  Indiana—An- 
notincement has been made here of. 
the organization of the Coats Steam- 
ers, Inc, of Indianapolis, a corpora- 
tion for the manufacture of the Coats 
Steamer automobile to be the first 
steam car in the $1000 class. The com- 
pany has been incorporated under the 
laws of Delaware with a capital 
stock of $5,000,000. George G. Row- 
land, head of fhe Rowland Powers 
Consolidated Colliers, of Terre Haute, 

is president of-the corporation. 


TRANSVAAL GOLD OUTPUT. 


JOHANNESBURG, South Africa — 
The Transvaal Chamber of Mines at 
Johannesburg states that the total 
gold output of the mines of the Trans- 
vaal for August amounted to 711,526 
ounces of fine gold. The production 
in July was 689,555 outicds, and in 


August, 1920, 702,083 ounces. The num- 


ber of natives employed at the end 
of August by members of the Wit- 
watersrand Native Labor Association 


“WILD & STEVENS, ING. | 


during the week, but the copper aver- 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


and Contractors was 184,661, of whom | 
of 100,008 were employed in gold mines. 
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“formation i in Values of ‘Raw 
Material and Finished Coods 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
/ MANCHESTER, Enstand— The last 


ö Seal in August will be a memorable 
one for the British cotton trade. It 


xd | has witnessed # complete transforma- 


jues, not merely as regards 
terials but also as regards 
‘textiles.. The world has 


. 
— to take goods in anything like 


docent quantities at. a level that showed 


a loss to the cotton planter, spinner, 


and manufacturer. 


It happens not infrequently that 
markets remain sullen when the values 


are on a low level and respond much 


In so far as Germany receives 

guilders for services rende or 

goods exported, and uses them to buy 
other values on a large scale, thus de- 
flating the guilder, nothing can be 
done to prevent her doing so, unless 
an absolute prohibition of import from 
Germany be proclaimed by Holland. 
he international 
position of the guilder and the facts 


than | influencing its position Holland should 


in the surging waves of the valuta. 
The causes of the troubled valuta 

were, two centuries ago, practically 

the same as now; then it was the de- 


fiation of metal legal tender and over- 


never lose sight of her Asiatic colo- 
nies. The proceeds from her colonial 


change market and 

position of the guilder. It makes an 
enormous difference in the position of 
the pound sterling on the Dutch mar- 
ket whether a sugar crop of 25,000,000 
piculs is sold at 15 florins or 50 florins 
per picul. The same applies to the 


dollar. 


It all these facts are considered and 
one reflects that the Amsterdam-Lon- 
don rate also affects New Tork, and 
that it is impossible to isolate two 
rates exchange from all the rest, 
one arrives at the following conclu- 
sion: If the path of the Dutch valuta 
is somewhat rough, the Bank of the 
Netherlands is able—thanks to its 
strong position—to pave the way; if 
that path leads over mountains and 
valleys, however, it is impossible to 
raze the mountains and the valleys. 


more readily when they see prices ad- 
vancing. Judging from the experience 
of the last week in August there was 
no such intention on that occasion but 
scarcely sufficient time has elapsed. to 
put this to the test. 

At any rate if a good business does 
come, along America is determined 
that she will not give her cotton 
away. There has been a rise in 
futures alone of nearly 3d. per pound, 
August-October shows the biggest gain 
ut 2.86d., and what about the bas's? 


In a fortnight eotton that was mark- 
jing 260 points on has advanced to 


400 or 450 on. The two put together 
should have gone far to put cotton- 
growing on a paying basis. 

It is not merely the cotton planter, 
bowever, that must have more money. 
There is nobody more in need of re- 
munerative rates than the spinner or 
manufacturer. Some of the prices 
taken recently for yarns have been 
such as can only end in disaster. 
Spinners are determined to have bet- 
ter margins, and recently many of 
them have made a set against low 
offers. Scores have put up their 
prices 2d. and in some cases 3d. per 
pound in a week. That they have not 
been able to get such advances is, 
perhaps, not surprising but at any 
rate they have refused to listen to 
low offers put before them. 


NEW ISSUE 


Dated May 1, 1923 


from the date of issue. 


Funds. 


the following States: 


States Government. 


and on behalf 


Acceptable by a 


Treasury as security for Government deposits, 


Legal for Trust Funds: 


Alex. Ren & Sons 
. Brown Brothers & Co. 
The National City Company 


; The statements contained herein, while not 
information aad advice which we believe ye to te accurate and 


— 


Exempt from Federal, State, Municipal and Local Taxation 


S860, 000,000 


10-20 Year 


Federal Land Bank 5 % Bonds 


Not redeemable before May 1, 1731 


Interest payable May 1 and November I at any Federal Land Bank or pee Reserve Bank. 
Principal payable at the Bank of Issue. 
in denominations of $10,000, $5,000, 

par and interest at any time after ten years from date of issue. 


Coupon 


$1,000, $500, $100 and 


The Supreme Court of the United States has held, (a) that these Banks were 
legally r Sontens sues Se or (b) that the 
Bonds issued by the Banks are instrumentalities, of the United States Government 
and are exempt from Federal, State, municipal and. local taxation. 


Issues of outstanding bonds dated prior to May, 1921, are redeemable five years 
In order to meet the demand for longer term securities, 
Congress enacted a statute authorising the redemption period ‘on new issues to be- 
gin in the eleventh year from date of issue instead of in the sixth as heretofore. 
The Bonds now offered are issued under this authority. 


attention is ‘directed to the 


Special following 

Statement of Secretary of the Treasury Mellon: 
“In view of the very satisfactory financial 8 of the Banks themselves, 
of the exemption of the bonds issued by th lese Banks from Federal, State. 
municipal and local taxation everywhere in 
the very adequate security back of these Bonds, they should prove an 
attractive security to investors large and small throughout the couniry.’” 


They are lawful. investments for all fiduciary and trust 
funds under the jurisdiction of the United States Government. They are eligible 
under the laws of many of the States for investment of all public and private 
funds, and have been officially held eligible for investment by savings banks in 


The United States Government owns over $6,500,000 of the capital stock of 
the Banks and the -United States Treasury has purchased over $183,000,000 Federal 
Land Bank Bonds. The Banks themseives sre under the direction and control of 
the Federal Farm Loan Board, a Bureau of the Treasury Department of the United 


1 the’ Fe Vacs: Lees tnitO 
Banks, we offer these 


Price 100 and accrued interest, yielding 8% 


Harris, Forbes & Co., Inc. 
Lee, Higginson & Co. 


Guaranty Company of New York 


of the Federal Land 


~~ 


guaranteed, are 


and registered bonds 


United States, 


These Bonds are acceptable by the United States 
including Postal Savings 


in co-opet 
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Due May 1, 14 “YJ 
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Rugs—Linoleums 
| Window Shedes and Stoves 
Phone 12 800 Ave. 
B. QUACKENBUSH 
Disaiters—Wew and Used 


St. 


Phone 1968.W. 400-418 High Bt. 
Altomont Creamery 


Phone 97 


FRAZER & CO. 
SPECIALISTS IN APPAREL 
NEW FALL STYLES IN 
DRESSES-—-SUITS AND COATS 
PHIPPS HATS, KAYSER UNDERWEAR 
REDFERN CORSETS—SILK HOSIERY 


‘SILK CREFES—FALL DRESS GOODS 
~ Chatterton Bakery 


| 720 J STREET 
J 
| Preparation, features that that identify the 
5 — — Baking in all its 


Black’s Package Co. 


910-914 Ninth St., Sacramento 


Grocers 


We are eager to make friends as 
. well as customers. 


Chas. J. Heeseman 


e K STREET, SACRAMENTO 
The Home of Hart Schaffner & 
Marx Clothes 


A. C. Kaufman Shoe Co 


GOOD SHOES FOR THE FAMILY 
610 J St. (Between 6th and 7th) 


HALE BROS. Inc. 
A Department Store for the People 


peo ath ean Stage rang 
member of the family with 
Ne that give satisfaction 
et value-giving prices 
oth and K Sts. 


JOODRUF =e : 


OODandCOAL 
Makes Warm Friends 


ier 1817 
3 SANTA CRUZ 
| Pacific Coast Furniture Co. 


LINOLEUM, RUGS, STOVES 
REDDING SUPPLIES AND — SHADES 


St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Molly Crawford Style Shop 


Specialist in Medium and Large 
Size Women’s 1 


Coats, Suits, ee we and other 


2 FIRE PROOF STORAGE ~~ 


~~ Plumbing And Heating 
„S. PETERSEN & SON 
Pittsburg Automatic Gas 
f N Heaters 


TAR Wa f 


|Walk Over 


A af . 
N * 5 
2 „ t a 
— — - - 
14 3 $ : RD 
* . * 


Trunks, Bags and 
Dress Suit Cases 
Sample Canes to, onder. 


GENERAL REPAIRING 


Koesel’ $ Trunk Shop 


———— 


W. 
W. 


#1 S. Fer ST. 


1 soUTH FIRST STREET 


SC SCHUTTE BROS. 


Sapply House and 
HOUSE. WinING „ MOTOR 


WINCH & MARSHALL § 
and ; * 


„Westen Electric Quality Products : 
| Washers — vacuum . 


Phone San Joss 828 19 3. and Bt. 


‘Bite an |_ "ash 


atte 
Rubell’s Service Garage 
Automobile Repairing 


BATTERY AND. ELECTRIC aT 
AGE—DAY AND NIGHT VICE— 
ING, OILING AND GREASING CARS 


CRANK C CLEANING 
RUBELL, “he __ 30-34 N. Second St. 


CANDIES—ICE CREAM—LUNCHEON 
0 
~~ 


“COikeon's 


SAN JOSE 


SHELLGRAIN AND. RITTER 
FLORISTS ~ 
148 Kearny St. Phone Kearny 3999 


Cor. First and Gan 


1% B. San Antonio Street 


|W. C, LEAN—Jeweler 


8 and 
GIFTs Last 

Bts.. Ban Jose; Cal. 
H 

Phone Sgn Joxe 4192 

CUNNINGHAM TRANSFER 


nta Clara St. 
ep Jose 1951-R or 4770-W 


Sheet and 


SAN JOSE’S BIG DEPARTMENT STORE 


JOSEPH’S 
Florists. — 
283 Grant Avenue, San Francisco 


1877 Union gt. 


IL. D. "McLean Co. 


GEO. W. RYDER & SON 


Jewelers and Silversmiths 


Quality and Correct Prices 
15 K Santa Clara Street 


‘CHAS. C. NAVLET CO. 


Nurserymen Seedsmen 
HFHorists 


Melvin, Roberts & Horwarth 


Fancy and Office Stationery 
’ FIRST ST. 


EVERYTHING FOR YOUR | 
HOME AND GARDEN 


428-427, Market Street, GAN RANOISOO 


W. F. LENZEN & CO. 
Painters—Decorators 


Fillmere 2704 


Chairs. Files. 
164 SOUTH 


FRANK E. BENTZ 
Successor to Sam Bernstein 
TAILOR 
‘15-719 Monadnock mag. _Dougias 4065 


96 So. 2nd St.. 


Ice Cream and Candies 


San Jose. Cal. Phone 8. J. . 4761 


Marcus Brower & Co. 
PRINTING 
EXPERTS 


Printing Geue 20 gen WAR tt Gnd on time. 
eo o> oto fetitive — — od uw te 

compe ve brother 
—— 2 Me 2 Mt. Ban Francisco. 


COHL B BROTHERS 
-Exclusive Hatters 


THE FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


San Jose, Cal. 
General Banking 


88 Powell St. Doug. 2780 


HENRY S. BAILEY 
JEWELER 


188 Geary St. Room 628. 8. ¥. 


Need Lumber Quick? 
A carload or oa. stick 
Van Arsdale-Harris 
Lumber Company 


Distributors of all Pacific 
Coast SOFT WOODS 


. 


Willson's Cafeteria 
OPERATING THRES DINING ROOMS 
2 W SERVICE 8221 

Loos 1 189 


nogrf. MONTGO Y BUILDING 


n 


APPLETON & CO. 


Women’s Apparel Exclusively 
Suits, Coats, Dresses, Skirts, Waists 
COR. FIRST AND SAN FERNANDO ra. 
Yor your Next Meal Serve 
Chatterton Napkin Rolls 
They Are Satisfying. 

SAN JOSE CHATTERTON BAKERY 
Phone 465 24 & Sen Antonie 


F. W. GROSS & SON 
DR GOODS 


San Jose, California 


Inquiries Solicited 


nn wots | Phove Kearney 2076 | 


GROCERS 
1158 Sutter St. and 60 Geary St 


Telephone 
Prospect One” 
N a . 
Stagꝛo- 


Portrait Photographers 


on AND D 


Chas. C. Navlet Co. 


Nurserymen Seedsmen 
Florists 
EVERYTHING FOR YOUR 
HOME AND GARDEN 


20-22 . San Fernando St., San Jose 


MAURICE HOLMES 
Taller. to Men and Womén 
r —— SAN JOSE, OAL. 


EXPERT & CLEANERS 
DYERS 


San Jesse. Cal. 
MATTRESSES. MADE 3 


Patent inatreca, Feat pace a 


steam 
8. J. 
RURNGR MA 


8 in DYEING 


compen WzsT & WA * 


DOUGLAS 4718 
177 Pest St., San Francisco 
"AMERICAN PLEATING CO. 
opp. Usien 84. 


Sfioe Stores 


4 . 


Bon Ton oe a 


Exclusive 
But Not Expensive 
160 S. Ist St. 8. J:-2402 


OPEN UNDER WEW MANAGEMENT ~~ 
BUTTERFLY BAKERY 
E. Earnest Carter, Prop. FE. Santa Clara St. 


Gi Sf 


1 % Ryland es ee 1 
STOCKTON 

Stockton 168, 515 B. Market St. 

TON TRANSFER CO. 

W. N. BENRY 


8 


Office 
STOC 
W. & WORCESTER 
Phone 801 
Moving. Auto Trucking, Fireproof Storage. _ 
DRURY & BARTHOLOMEW 


A STOORTON, CAL 


YOLLAND & COMPANY 
— Coal—ICE— Wood 


204 N. EI Dorade St. 


SGHRELFALL BROS. | 


Hats and Furnishing 
STREET 


802 B. Weber Avenue 
: . Te 


a 


Agents. for Gage” Satin 
425 East ¥ ain gt., Stockton, Cal. 


FLORIDA 
TAMPA 
Womens Fine Apparel 


The Home ef Hart Schaffner 
Satisfaction 
n FRANKLIN STREET 
We feature nationally advertised 
Merchandise. 


Cracowaner’s 


11 South Aurora St. 


Winthrop HammondCo 


Successors to BUFFUM & PENDLETON 
Established 1884 


CLOTHING—HATS 
HABERDASHERY 


Sixth Street, PORTLAND, OREGON 


“GOOD SENSE 
SHOES“ 


THE 11 Their Quality and Price, 


127 


please you. 


KNIGHT SHOE Co., Ine. 
842 Morrison, near Broadway 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Women’s Shoe Store 
We handle only standard makes 
McILHENNY, Inc. 


856 Alder Street 


East 626 


„Dre & Cleaning Works 


Union Ave. No. Portland, Ore. 


The Best in Footwear 


FOUR STORES 


CK ABA CE Shoes 


270 Washington, 308 Washington 
270 sores ot and 380 A2 Sts., 


ue 


— —- 
1 — Post Office 


e 
BOYER PRINTING 00. 


PRINTING Seas Poa e. 
Que Waceliont Service te Masitor Readers. 
THE IVY THE IVY PRESS * * haun 
FINE PRINTING 
sna Stark Street.» Portland, Ore 
Both Phones 


Walk-Over Boot Shop 


Morgan 
PORTLAND, egg on 


we specialize on our Pastries 


PANAMA RESTAURANT 
Portland. 


100 Broadway Ore. 
A mile of satisfaction. when you hre. 


Citit's Hat Shop 
Very exclusive models 
128 Tenth St., between Washington and Alder 
Telephone Main 261 
PORTLAND. OREGON 


Visit Our New Sales room 
At Park and Glisan Streets 


One Block East of New Post Office 
No Parking Restrictions 
Plenty of Time to do Your Shopping 
Honeyman Hardware Company 

NIKLAS & SON 


Florists 
403 Morrison St.. PORTLAND. ORE 


n 


8 
Pittock Moe 


King County State Bank 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


4 


N 
. 


Woman's Specialty Shop 


F. W. Brigham Co. 


4525 eder Ave., N. E. 
Review Patterns 


Dry Goods—Notions—Shoes 


AUTHORIZED STANDARDS FOR 
DISCRIMINATING MEN 
WHITE SHOE CO. 
GREEN BLDG. 1427 FOURTH AVB. 
CHARLES PERCY MILLER 
Insurance 
1686 L. O. Smith Bldg. 


University Transfer Co. 


LARGE PADDED MOVING VANS 


Baggage, Piano and Furniture Moving 
by Experienced Men 


Elliott 2001 


( Lf OX WIS 
-L SM PANY inc. / 


Main Office and Warehouse 
208 Third Avenue South 
Clean, Sanitary Grocery Stores 


GROCERS 
Jones-Thurlow Company 


RIGHT GOOD GOORs 
Fourteenth and 8 SEATTLE 
378 


THE SILK SHOP 


J.D.ZAHRT 
Silverstone Bide. (Upe Upstairs) 


1 best silks for lose 


HAT SHOP 


215% Madison St. Phone Main 7568 


VEAK’S 
For Millinery, Waists, 
Hosiery, Coats, Gowns, and 
Suits 
4835 14th Ave., Seattle, Washington 
Telephone Kenwood 137 


TACOMA 


FEIST & BACHRACH 
HIGH CLASS 
DRY GOODS 
and Ready-to-Wear Men's Furnishings 
Kayser Silk Underwear and Gloves 
1114 Broadway, TACOMA 


Tacoma Savings Bank & Trust Co. 
urn AND PAGIFIO AVE. 
and ecoun 


Savings A ts 
Department 


GEORGIA 
ATLANTA 


Geo. Muse Clothing Company 


Suits—Overcoats—Hats—Shoes 
and Furnishings for Men and Boys 
CHILDREN’S BAIR CI'TTING PARLOR 


MASSACHUSETTS 


a n 
Adams & Swett Cleansing Co. 
Rug and Garment Cleansers 


Specialists on Oriental Rugs 


130 Kemble St.. Roxbury, Mass. 
‘Established 1856 Tel. Rox. 1071 


NEW MEXICO 


9 


i —3 Men's Furnishings 
8 a 
rr 
Self Service 


J. A. SKINNER 
Willie-Niliie Caeh & Carr 
205 8. First St 


US 
Ray L. Farmer Hardware Co, 


EVERYTHING IN HARDWARE, | 
Court ard Commercial Sts, Phone 191 


WASHINGTON 


_ABERDEEN 


Kaufman-Leonard Company 
QUALITY 
FURNITURE 


ATPOPULAR PRICES 


ORR’S GROCERY 


House of 1 
Best of — ee oe y Table 


ROYAL CLEANERS & DYERS 
“WE D¥E TO LIVE” 
815 W. 204 St. 


BELLINGHAM _ 


Morse Hardware Co. 
Home of the Great Majgstic Range 


Phone 73 


e and Lumber Supply Co. 


623 8. JOHN ST. 


MONTANA 


BUTTE 


ty Sweets Candy Store 


py gg 


| Hauswirth Meat Co. 


Dealers in 
Fresh, Salt and Smoked 


MEATS 


Poultry and Fish 
J. EMINGER, Prop. 


Phones 815-816 715 Utah Avenue 
BUTTE, MONTANA 


| PANTAGES BLDG.. 


SS 


819 Third SEATTLE Main 1997 


TAILO 
. I. ON 


SEATTLS 


SEA FOODS 


ALL “KINDS 


GEO. PALMER 


417 Pike Street, Seattle, Ing tos 
“Telephone Main ue 


BROOKLYN DAIRY CO. 


RS SEATTLB 
FOODS 


w 
SCHRADSR’S 


* 1 5 


McDONALD SHOE CO. 
High Grade Footwear 


nator’ such as Hanan, 
m. 

Dodd. Uta & Dun. ete.. for mea, 
women and childrea. 


TWO STORES 1901 PACIFIO AV ENDS 


Washington 
Tool and Hardware Company 


GENERAL HARDWARE. SPORTING GOODS 
Gymnasium Outfits and Military Supplies 
KEEN KUTTESR CUTLZEY 
Agents for Yale Lecks 


928 Pacifie Avenue 
CALLSON & ARE IST, Tailors 
R R FOR MEN 
106 _ Se. 4 TACOMA 


H. W. MANIKE, Florist 
So. 6th and K St. Tel. Main 419 


“ALL ROADS LEAD 
to RHODES” 


TACOMA 


Full and Complete Stocks of 
‘Dependable Apparel and All 
‘Requirements of the Home. 


Rhodes Brothers 


Broadway at Eleventh St 
TACOMA 


__ VANCOUVER 
Quality Auto Painting 
The Buckeye, Vancouver, Wash. 
Across the River frem Portland, Ore. Tel. 31. 
WALLA WALLA 

GARDNEB+t CO., Ine, 
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ap of the world. It was be- 
cause mortal greed was so deeply 
im the individual human 
multitudes of men that na- 


a 


if 


eagerness for gain, the desire 
unlimited good which divine 
ceases to bestow, is inher- 

ie divine idea, of which 
of lust for material 
true imitation. This is 
unclasps and/is unclasp- 
of mortal belief of mo- 
esire for material gain. 
are spiritual, immortal, and 

pure and good reflection of Mind, 


The Place de la 


Concorde 


At every hour of the day the Place 
de la Concorde is beautiful and im- 
posing. It was four o’clock; the lovely 
day was ending in a golden haze of 
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— 
De Catinat had never before 
the wilds of Canada. 

they watched, a rude husband- 


forwards from the crowd, 
wn upon a square of 


f 


gf 


* 4 


a 


R 


ur. . 
r de Sante Marie, Mon- 
de Sante Marie, Monsieur de 
Marie,’ said he three times, I 
you the faith and homage which 

‘bound to bring yoù on account 
my fief Herbert, which I hold as a 
faith of your seigneury.’ 
my son. Be valiant and 

said. the old nobleman sol- 
. « » Then, as each of the tenants 
stepped forward to pay their old-world 
homage, ‘they all left some share of 
their industry for their lord’s main- 
„ With some it was a bundle 
of wheat, with some a barrel of pota- 
toes, while some had brought skins of 
deer or of beaver. All these were 
carried, off by the major-domo, until 
each had paid his tribute, and the 
singular ceremony was brought to a 
conclusion. As the seigneur rose, his 
son, who had returned, took De 
Catinat by the sleeve and led him 
through the throng. 

“*Pather,’ said he, ‘this is Monsieur 
de Catinat, whom you mar remember 
some years ago at Quebec.’ 

“The seigneur bowed with much 
condescension, and shook the guards- 
man by the :and. 

Fou are extremely welcome to my 
estates, both you and your body- 
servants—’ 

„They are my friends, monsieur. 
This is Monsieur Amos Green and 
Captain Ephraim Savage. My wife is 
travelling with me, but your courte- 
ous son has kindly taken her to your 
lady.“ N 

am honored—honored indeed!’ 
cried the old man, with a bow and a 
flourish. ‘I remember you v well, 
sir, for it is not common to meet men 


if 


of quality in this country. I remem- 


ber your father also. for he served 
with me at Rocroy, though he-wagin 
the Foot, and I in the Red Dragoons 
of Grissot. Your arms are a martlet 
in fess upon a field azure, and now 
that I think of it, the second daughter 
of your great-grandfather married the 
son of one of the Le Noues of Andelys, 
which is one of our cadet branches. 
Kinsman, you are welcome!’ He threw 
his arms suddenly round De Catinat 
and slapped him three times on the 
-back. 

“The young guardsman was only too 
delighted to find himself admitted to 
such an intimacy. 

will not intrude long upon your 
hospitality,’ said he. “We are journey- 
ing down to Lake Champiain, and we 
hope in a day or two to be ready~to 


on. . 

“*A suite of rooms will be laid at 
your disposal as long as you do me 
the honor to remain bere. But I 
forget my duties. . . . Come with me 
to the tapestried salon, and we shall 
eee if my stewards can find anything 
for your refreshment. You play piquet, 
if I remember right? Ah, my skill is 
leaving me, and I should be glad to 


hands between those 


— — oe er ee nae — ee ae 


“The Return,” 


principal suite, centering in the din- 
ing-hall, with its huge fireplace. and 
rude home-made furniture, Rich rugs 
formed of bear- or deer-skin were 
littered thickly over the brown- 
stained floor, and antlered heads 
bristled out from among the rows of 
muskets which were.arranged along 
the wall. A broad rough-hewn maple 
table ran down the centre of this 
apartment, and on this was soon set 
a venison pie, a side of calvered sal- 
mon, and a huge cranberry tart, to 
which the hungry travellers. did full 


justice.” 


A Letter of Mr. Hosea 
3 4 
Biglow’s 

[To the Editor of the Atlantic Monthly] 

Dear Sir,—Your letter come to han’ 

Requestin’-me to please be funny; 

But I ain't made upon a plan 

Thet knows wut 's comin’, gall or 
honey: 

Ther’ s times the world does look so 

queer, 
Odd fancies come afore I call em; 

An’ then agin, for half a year. 

No preacher thout a calls more 
solemn. 


Lou re 'n want o' sunthin' light an' 
. 


cute, 
Rattlin’ an’ 
jingleish, 
An’ wish, pervidin’ it ’ould suit, 
I'd take an’ citify my English. 
I ken write long-tailed, if I please,— 
But when I m jokin’, no, I thankee; 
Then, fore I know it, my idees 
Run helter-skelter into Yankee... . 


shrewd an’ kin’ o' 


But when I can't, I can't, thet’s all, 
For Natur’ won't put up with gullin’; 


Idees vou hev to shove an’ haul, 


Like a druv pig ain't wuth a mul- 


lein: | 
Live thoughts ain’t sent fof; thru all 


rifts 
O“ sense they pour an’ resh ye on- 
“wards, 
Like rivers when south-lyin’ drifts 
Feel thet th’ old airth ’s a-wheelin’ 
sun-wards. ... 
—James Russell Lowell. 


. . 
Whitman’s Letter 
Writing 
W. remarked that he had received 
several “very pithy notes“ from 
friénds—“nothing too much said, just 
a few words to the point—sympathetic, 
loving, very precious,” adding: “The 
modern letter is less elaborate and 
more like reality. A century ago—Oh, 
not so long ago, even fifty years, in 
my memory—letter writing was itself 
a profession about which men set 
much store; not a pastime, an act of 
a moment, for a direct expression of 
some necessary fact—then silence; but 
real work, involving time, quiet, pa- 
tience. I was never a fulsome corre- 
spondent myseif—wrote no superfiu- 
ous letters: wrote very deliberately: 
often made a draft of my notes. I 
rarely do that now—very few people 
do it—except, of course, in official 
and business circles. I have given 
you drafts of several of my old let- 
ters: you have seen how extra-cau- 


| tious I was: that was long ago. It in- 


volved a lot of useless work—made a 
man à slave: a long letter was half 
a day's job.“ With Walt Whitman in 
Camden,” Horace Traubel. ' 


The Soft Wet Winds 
The green is on the grass and the blue 
is in the sky, 
‘And the soft, wet winds of April 


by. 
Mary Elizabeth Blake. 


——ͤ— — — 


— — 


by Ettore Tito. 


. ° . 9 
Closing the Day’s 

| Work 

The day's work is drawing to a 
close. A woman goes by carrying an 
osier basket of fodder on her head, 
her crimson skirt swinging in full 
folds. as she moves; a white and a 
black lamb shamble behind. Presently 
a little flock of sheep hurry past, 
driven by two laughing children. Then 
slowly comes a wicker carriage full of 
dry chestnut leaves, drawn by a pair 
of white oxen up the steep track, just 
a basket set upon a wooden sledge, 
which must have been as familiar to 
Virgil as it is now in all the moun- 
tains and woodlands of Italy. Down 
below men are digging the last fur- 
row; “the bullocks bring home the 
plough hanging from the yoke”; and 
there in the valley creak and groan 
“the wains of Ceres with their lumber- 
ing wheels.” ‘The peasants we see re- 
turning home gather round the hooded 
fireplace as night closes in, each one 
to a task: some will prepare the flame- 
colored willow twigs “to curb the 
trailing vine” others make baskets of 
“timber thorn”; ; and the good 


wife plies her shuttle across the web 


or spins a flaxen thread. — 

As we sit and watch the long shad- 
ows creep across the valley and the 
smooth waters of the river flowing 
swiftly hundreds of feet below, the 
smoke begins to rise from cottage 
roofs; ...a group of belated shep- 
herd children pass along. They run 
across the grass in merry play, sing- 
ing in: shrill, joyous. voices. They 
have twisted garlands of hellebore 
round their hips and their heads are 
crowned with leaves. In the still air 
the mountaineer’s great sea-shell horn 
sounds from a further range of Apen- 
nine, and it seems like a call to the 


‘children to some wocdland festival.— 


“Home Life in Italy.“ by Lina Duff 
Gordon. 


Susan and Her Farm 


The other day we drove, out to her 
farm. We were going to climb East- 
man Hill, after Lady’s Slippers, and 
then were to have supper with Susan. 

The sky was very deep blue, with 
flocks of little white clouds sailing. 
The woods were still all different 
shades of light and bright green, and 
the apple trees were in full blossom. 
The barn swallows were skimming 
and pouring low abeut the green fields 
in their effortless flight. I think I 
never drove through so smiling a 
country. 

The house is a long low prick one, 
with dormer windows, in the midst of 
an old orchard. There is a fence and 
a hedge, and a brick path leads to the 
door. There are lilac bushes at the 
corner of the house, and cinnamon 
roses and yellow lilies on each side of 
the doorway. 9 gos 

Susan came out, laughing with 
pleasure, to welcome us. She “jumped” 
us down with her kind hands, and 
took all our wraps. We went as far 
as the house, asking questions and 
chattering, and then Susan showed us 
our way, an opening in the screen of 
the woods reached by a path through 
the orchard, and stood shading her 
eyes with her hand to look after us. 

We followed a bit of mossy old 
corduroy road, through moist rich 
woods, and then began to climb among 
a wood of beeches. Soon the rock be- 
gan to crop out in small cliffs, and we 
found different treasures, the little 


* 


* 


pale pink corydalis, a black-and-white 
creeper’s nest in a ferny cleft between 
two rocks, quantities of twin-flower, 
and then, rising a beech-covered knoll, 
we came on our first Lady’s Slippers. 
The glade ahead was thronged with 
them. They spread their. broad light- 
green leaves like wings, and their 
beautiful heads bent proudly. They 
grew sometimes singly, sometimes in 
clumps. of fifteen or twenty blossoms, 
and were scattered over the whole 
glade as if a flight of rose-colored but- 
terflies had just alighted. 

We came on this same sight seven 
different times; this lovely company 
scattered over the slope among the 
rocks, where the ridge broke out into 
low gray pinnacles among the beeches. 

When at last we could make up our 
minds to climb down, following the 
white thread of a waterfall, into the 
deeper woods, we found Painted Tril- 
liums, bright white and painted with 
crimson, with jack-in-the-pulpits, both 
grown to a great size in the rich mold, 
amongst a green mist of uncurling 
ferns. 

The brook which we followed came 
out at last in an open pasture above 
the farm. It was as refreshing as a 
bath in running water to come out 
into the cool, sweet evening air, for 
the heavy woods were warm 
Beside all our baskets, our handker- 
chiefs and hats were full of flowers. 
One of our number carried a young 
cherry tree, with roots and sod, over 
his shoulder, and mosses in his pock- 
ets, and the girls had Lady’s Slippers 
and fern -roots in their caught-up 
skirts. A 

The turf was powdered white as 
snow with Innocents, and there were 
violets. The pasture slopes down 
through dark jeedle-pointed clumps 
of balsam fir, afd scattered hawthorn 
and cherry trees, which Were in flower. 
A hermit thrush sang from one of the 
firs as we camg down. The ‘heavenly, 
pure carillon fang out again and 
again, as dusk fell deeper, the singer 
altering the pitch’ with each repetition 
of the song, ringing one lovely change 
after another. 

Such a supper was set out on the 
porch! Fresh rolls and butter, cream 
cheese and chicken, jugs of milk and 
cream, fresh hot gingerbread, and 
bowls of wild strawberries. The 
porch, runs out into the orchard, and 
the white petals of the apple-blossoms 
drifted down as we gat laughing and 
talking. Susan placed her chair near 
us, but nothing would induce her to 
eat with us, and she jumped up every 
minute and fluttered into the house, 
to press more good things on us. 
Presently, Sam came in from milking, 
and was a fellow-Yankee and a 
brother at once. 

We could hardly bear to go home, 
and almost took Sam's offer (which 
scandalized Susan) of a night in the 
hay in the new barn. It would be so 
pretty to lie watching the swallows 
darting in and out after sunrise. 

We went all through Susan’s trim 

farmhouse, and saw her dairy, with 
its airy and spotless arrangements. 
The milk, thick and -yellow with 
cream, was in curious blue glass pans, 
which Susan sdid came long ago from 
the Homestead. We saw all the 
chickens, the calves, and the black 
pigs. The jerseys blew long breaths 
at us from their mangers, and the 
horses put out their soft noses for 
sugar. The ducks were quacking and 
waddling all over the yard, and the 
pigeons fluttered about. 
“The late veeriés and robins were 
singing, and the warm fragrance of 
the apple-blossoms was all about us. 
as we gathered our treasures together 
and drove home in the dusk.—“A 
Northern Countryside,” Rosalind 
Richards. 


wrong into full view that the 
more effectively be eliminated. Mind, 
or God, is Principle and the almighty 
cause of métaphysicai power, a power 
which fights not as the world does but 
with that unconquerable might which 
Paul refers to when he says, “For 
though we walk in the flesh, we do not 
war after the flesh: (For the weapons 
of our warfare are not carnal, but 
mighty türough God to the pulling 
down of strong holds.) 

Mind js Love which permits no op- 
pression. It is freedom itself, because 
it is everywhere good. All that is op- 
pressed or restrained is the belief of 
evil, and that restraint is complete, for 
there is no wrong. Universal Love, 
divine Principle, %s' so unlimited in its 
mercy that it has made its own good 
and true idea as the only real thing. 
This living idea of, Mind is what is 
actually present instead of false 
human qualities and actions which 
cannot be true but Gan only seem to 
be so, The energetic action, or ex- 
pressed power of Principle, is really 
Christian Science, which is at work 
throughout the world. There is keen 
interest now in 1921 in reading what 
Mary Baker Eddy, the Discoverer and 
Founder of this Science, wrote in 
1899. On page 129 of “The First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, and Mis- 
cellany,” her words are, “I reluctantly 
foresee great danger threatening our 
nation,—imperialism, monopoly, and a 


lax system of religion. But the spirit |. 


of humanity, ethics, and Christianity 
sown broadcast—all concomitants of 
Christian Science—is taking hold of 
the public thought throughout our 
beloved country and in foreign lands, 
and is tending to counteract the trend 
of mad ambition.” 
“Kings of the earth“ are many. 
There are other “kings of the earth” 
than those who wear crowns, and 
it is very frequently the case that 
among monopolists, are some quite ac- 
curately called coal kings, oil kings, 
lumber kings; and so forth. And re- 
membering this, there is immense sol- 
ace for hard-pressed humanity in the 
great picture John presents to us in 
chapters xxi and xxii of Revelation, 
where, describing the city, or mighty 
condition of spirituality coring more 
and more to enfold the earth, he gives 
assurance that “the kings of the 


earth do bring their glory and honour | 


into it.” The mental state that is a 
king of the earth and the condition of 
human thinking that allows kings of 
the earth are swept away like chaff 
before the clear-cut power of Prin- 
ciple. Material kingliness; whether it. 
seeks to control millions politically or 
to exert the power of a monarch over 
millions industrially or ecclesiasti- 
Cally, simply becomes as nothing be- 
fore the one Mind whose manifestation 
is becoming clearer and clearer in the 
world today. This manifestation is 
the second coming to. mortal appre- 
bension of the Christ which has never 
really been absent, for Mind and the 
Christ-idea are All-in-all and have‘ 
been forever. It is the kingliness of 
the King of kings, the ever living 
Christ, that is taking away the belief 
of material majesty and vaunting 
power. Mary Baker Eddy, writing: of 
the Revelator, says, “With his spiritual 
strength, he has opened wide the 
gates of glory, and illumined the night 
of paganism with the sublime gran- 
deur of divine Science, outshining sin, 
sorcery, lust, and hyp®crisy.. He takes 
away mitre and sceptre.” (“Science 
and Health with Key ‘to the Scrip- 
tures,” p. 571.) 

The world is full of kitig tendencies, 
full of desires to monopolize and con- 
trol—desires astonishingly rampant 
and found over a wid range of hu- 
manity, all the way from the most 
petty officers to great manipulators of 
men and property. But these tend- 
encies are yielding to the spur of the 
twentieth century, a century full to 
the brim with events of deepest 
moment. This spur is made up of the: 
pricks of Principle against which it 
is hard. . to kick.” As men ap- 
proach nearer to spiritual living. or 
unity with Mind, the demand of this 
age, there may be seeming uproar. As 
Mrs. Eddy shows us, “The ‘secret 
place,’ whereof David sang, is unques- 
tionably man’s spiritual state in God's 
own image gnd likeness, even the inner 
sanctuary of divine Science, in which 
mortals do not enter without a strug- 
gle or sharp experience, and in Which 
they put off the human for the divine.“ 
(“The First Church of Christ, Scien- 
tist, and Miscellany,” p. 244.) 5 

It is because the problem of mo- 


nopoly is primarily individual that the | 


struggle to know the true aliness of 
Mind and idea must take place among 
the Uriah Heeps as well ag among the 


the lines of houses touched the sky, 
while in the garden of the Tuileries 
the round summits of the great chest- 
nut trees towered aloft. Between the 
two green borders of the side alleys, 
the avenue of the Champs Elysé2s 
soared till lost to sight beneath the 
colossal gate of the Arc de Triomphe, 
wide-gaping on infinity. A double cur- 
rent of crowd, a double stream rolled 
on, furrowed with the living tracks of 
equipages, and studded with the fleet- 
ing waves of carriages, which the re- 
flection of a panel or the gleam from 
the glass of a lamp seemed to whiten 
into foam. Below, the Place, with its 
immense foot-paths and causeways, as 
wide as lakes, was filled by this con- 
tinuous tide, crossed in all directions 
by flashing wheels, and peopled with 
black spots that were men; and the 
two fountains flowed and exhaled 
freshness into this burning life. 
Zola, L' Kuvre.“ 


The Fields Are Brown 


The corn is down, 
The stooks are gone, 
The fields are brown, 
And the early dawn 
Grows slowly behind 
Where the mountains frown, ... 


The farmer can grin, 

As he rubs his hands, 
For the crops are in 

From the resting lands; 
And the wheat is stored 
In the oaken bin, 
And the farmer’s wife 

Makes merry within. 

—James Stephens. 


Safeguard of Liberty 


Education is a better safeguard of 
liberty than a standing army.—Edward 
Everett. 
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Either he is aston nishingly lacking i 
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5 itself, in any Sense, to be dismayed by the task Which 
is laid upon it. Experienced relief workers are grap- 

pling with the problem, and the utmost possible use is 


rtunity to afford 


apparently being made of every 
ef concerns of the 


relief to the people. One of the « 


organization is the care of the thousands of orphan chil- 


dren to be found in many neighborhoods. In the vieinity 


of Alexandropol alone, the relief workers are caring for 
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Should try to dispose of his stock in 
trade by g that nobody wanted it, that it was no 
good, and oat ‘it never could amount to anything, he 
would soon find himself out of a job. Then how about 
a man paid to enforce the prohibition law 


appointed a 
Who undertakes: to “sell” law enforcement by decrying it 


and eects e upon its failure? Is be earning 


bine 


The Baltimore director is not alone in this sort of 
ility, There is Chief of Police Fitzsimmons of 

As quoted by the Tribune, he declared that 
prohibition i is already a dead letter, that it is not a fact but 


8 ta fallacy. No wonder that prohibition enforcement lags! 
Some of the very officials who are intrusted with the job. 


of enforcing it do not seem to realize that their own 
attitude toward enforcement is the half of success. Great 
battles have never yet been won by generals who went 
about conceding victory to their opponents, or telling their 
own soldiers that their task was hopeless. Enforcement 
officers who find the odds against them in their districts 


can at least remain loyal to the law so far as their own 


attitude is concerned. They can refrain from chiming in 
with the lawbreakers by talking discouragement and 


' disrespect. They can keep silent, and show what they 


think about the law by unremitting efforts to enforce it. 
Any enforcement officer who- publicly concedes his own 
powerlessness is in about the same class as a military 
commander who runs away instead of staying to fight. 
Really, the Tribune’s broadside on liquor conditions 


in the country, should serve as a tremendous incentive to 
— vigorous and more united activities on the part of 


li who have ‘the prohibition law in charge. “Entire 


Nation Flooded with Illicit Liquor,” as caption for the 


consolidated reports, indicates the conditions as found by 
the represeritatives of this New York newspaper. But 
enforcement officials not alone should be aroused. Every 
organization, every individual, who lieves in prohibition 
as a national policy—better still, y dn one who believes 
that any law of the land should be upheld against the 
efforts of lawless elements that are conspiring to nullify 


_ it—should realize that it is time something were done, if 


prohibition is to be sustained. Not only is liquor 
back in the country to an alarming degree, but the open 
saloon is trying to creep back. 

So much from a Congress that has allowed its majority 
to be outweighed by a handful of unscrupulous and 
insistent pro-liquor ‘senators. A too tolerant majority 
there, a careless or indifferent leadership, has given the 
liquor element in the country a summer harvest of no 
mean proportions. Passage of the anti-beer bill without 
delay would have checked the importation of hard liquor 
before it assumed flood proportions. It would have pre- 
vented the continued manufacture of beer. It would have 
done all this in early summer. By delaying, however, the 


Senate has given the liquor element the opportunity of 


accumulating vast stores of intoxicants in the country. 
There is enough on hand now to make troyble long after 
the anti- heer bill, if passed immediately, can be expected 
to have any effect. It would be interesting to know how 
many liquor millionaires have been made by this one 
season of senatorial indifference. 

But does the indifference of the Senate correctly rep- 
resent the national feeling on this matter? If it does not, 
it is high time for general prohibition sentiment to find 
some way of expressing itself once more in Washington. 


The Situation i in Armenia 


Tux statement miade recently by Charles V. Vickrey, 
secretary of the Near East Relief, in regard to existing 
conditions in Armenia reveals a state of affairs the 
gravity of which it would-be difficult to exaggerate. One 
of the most serious obstacles in the way of securing a 
just estimate of famine conditions in eastern Europe and 
beyond is the difficulty of obtaining reliable information 
at first hand. It is just here that Mr. Vickrey’s state- 
ment differs from so many others. The secretary: of 
Near East Relief has just returned from a comprehensive 
tour of practically all the affected districts, and fe gives 
it as his measured judgment that conditions today in 
Armenia are worse than at any other time since the 
armistice was signed. The reason for this is not 
far to seek. For over six years Armenia has been 
periodically overrun by contending forces. 
have her cities and villages been pillaged, and her crops 
requisitioned, or ruthlessly destroyed, but the wholesale 
deportations organized by the Turks have resulted in 
large tracts Of territory passing out of cultivation. The 
climax was reached about a year ago when the Turkish 
forces once again occupied the country.’ All communi- 
cation with the outside world was cut off, and when the 
Turks finally withdrew from Alexandropol, in the spring 
of the present year, they carried away with them all 
transportable food supplies.. The country was not only 
left destitute, but the time.for sowing grain was rapidly 
passing, and, although strenuous efforts were made to 
get the seed into the ground, it was clear, from the first, 
that the harvest must be terribly inadequate. On the top 
of this came the drought, so that Armenia today is almost 
entirely dependent for food upon outside aid. 

It would be futile to attempt to minimize the gravity 
af this situation. Mr. Vickrey in his statement tells of 
how, a few weeks ago, he visited what used to be the 
well- 0500 market place of Erivan, and found “nothing 
in the way of new and desirable merchandise, bat only 


Not only » 


some 20,000 childen, whilst, according to recent estimates, 


at least another 20,000 must be provided for before the 
winter definitely sets in. The total number of orphans 
in ‘Near East Relief tereitory, Mr. Vickrey declares, 
exceeds 100,000. 

Such frank statements a$ these are useful, but they 
cannot, for one moment, be accepted as arguments for 
pessimism. Their only effect must be a renewed effort 
and a renewed determination to supply the help 
needed. 


Moving Against the Filibusterers 
THERE is not much likelihood that the Senate of 


the United States will be in any haste to change its rules 


in a fashion to limit debate. No minority wishes to have 
its power: of counterbalancing majority influence taken 
away from it, and even though President Harding him- 
self has expressed favor for the proposition to allow a 
mere majority vote to effect cloture, instead of the two- 
thirds vote that is now required, the minority in the 
Senate is apparently ready to contest any such change in 
a protracted debate. Thus any benefit the change might 
offer in the direction of hastening legislation on the many 
important matters that just now are demanding action 
would probably be counterbalanced by the delay that 
would be occasioned over any alteration in the rules. 

But it is not at all strange that the change has been 
seriously advocated, nevertheless. Its promise of putting 
an end to filibustering is enough to bring it into favor. 


If it would obviate such disgraceful abuse of the present 


system as that exemplified in the blocking of the Anti- 
Beer Bill by a mere handful of senators, its desirability 
might be quite generally recognized. At any rate, the 
anti-beer filibuster is the sort of thing that should have 
no place in Senate proceedings. It should be impossible 
under the rules. For what the rules are expected to do is 


to facilitate business, with mature deliberation, not to- 


blockade: business, or hold it up as a highwayman holds 


up his victim. There might be something to say for even 


a filibuster, if the protracted discussion which it is pre- 
sumed to bring about were sincere discussion of the 
business in hand. Usually it is no such thing. It is simply 
and only the killing of valuable time, often through the 
introduction of matter which is essentially irrelevant and 
productive of no real enlightenment. 

The objection to any. such limiting of debate as 
might do away with the opportunity for a filibuster is, 
nominally, that a majority would be permitted to ride 
roughshod over the minority. “That the rights of the 
minority should be reasonably safeguarded is axiomatic. 
But, after all, rules that permit filibusters do much more 
than prevent the minority from being roughly over- 
ridden. They allow a minority to do the roughriding 
itself. They allow a few members to prevent action by 
the many, thus reversing the theory of majority control, 
at least for the time being. There is fully as much reason 
in rules that allow the majority to cut off debate after 
mature: discussion of a subject, regardless of the wishes 
of the minority, as there is in those empowering the 
minority to continue a debate indefinitely, regardless of 
the majority's wish to proceed to the vote. 


Dummer of Boston 


SLowLy the past of art, or rather of art history, is 
being revealed. A year ago few people outside the circle 
of descendants of Jeremiah Dummer of Boston (1645 
1718) knew of his existence. During the last few weeks 
many English papers have had short artielés, and in some 
cases editorials, upon him. The reason is that it has been 
quite recently discovered that Dummer of Boston was 
the pioneer of the Fine Arts in British North America. 
Hitherto most people have accepted the statement of 
Charles Henry Hart, the authority on early American 
painting, that the pioneer artist was Gustavus Hesselius, 
who was born in Sweden, and settled in America in 1 710, 
about twenty years after Dummer of Boston had painted 
the portraits of himself and his wife, to the examinagion 
of which the discovery that he was a portrays painter 
is due. 

The English papers give full ‘credit to Mr. Frederick 
W. Coburn for his article in The New York Times Book 
Review, of last July, called “A Newly Discovered Painter 
of the Puritans.” It tells the whole story of the two 
portraits from Dummer’s brush, which will give this 
Boston citizen an important place in future art biographi- 
cal dictionaries. The discovery is really due to Mr. 
Frank W. Bayley of Boston, coeditor of the revised 
edition of Dunlap’s “History of the Arts of Design in 
the United States.” Last May he was asked to expertize 
two family portraits of Jeremiah Dummer and his 
wife. Like many portraits of the period they were 
ascribed to Sir Godfrey Kneller. On the back of the 
man’s portrait, however, the following inscription was 
deciphered: “Jeremiah Dummer Pinx. Delin. Anno 
1691. Mei Effigies 46.” On that of the lady was 
written: “Effigies Anna Dummer, etat. 39. Depicta a 
Jeremiah Dummer. Anno Dom. 1691.“ There can be 
no doubt as to the authenticity of these inscriptions, and 
so the interesting fact is revealed that Jeremiah Dummer 
was a considerable portrait painter, and also the earliest 


in British North America. 


No record has come to light as to where he obtained 
his tuition. He may have visited England and stüdied 
there; or he may: have painted portraits from a natura 
and unvalued gift, which he vsed as a hobby in his 
leisure time. Strange to say, although Jeremiah Dum- 
mer's career is fairly well known, there is no mention of 
his gift as a portrait painter. He was a silversmith and 
engraver by trade, and a magistrate of the town of B98 


1 


ment, 


e Fil wen booed oy hi Set 8 ee 
ee business. man, and he filled several public offices, with 
. esteem, It is difficult to judge from these two portraits 


of the full capabilities of Dummer of Boston, but, at 
least, they are mach more competent than most of the 
very early American attempts at portraiture. ° 

Within the next two or three years. there may be an 
exhibition. of portraits by Dummer of Boston, and no 
doubt many of the so-called Kneller portraits will be 


| . to this Bostonian. Thus the course will be followed 


t was taken by Mr. Lionel Cust when he discovered 
the monogrammatist H. E. (Hans Eworth), who came 
to England to take up Holbein’s work. Many of the 
portraits by Holbein and others are now given to H. E.; 
but the discovery of Jeremiah Dummer, as a portrait 
painter, is still more interesting, for not only has a new 
capable artist been brought to light, but one whom his dis- 
coverer claims to be the pioneer of the Fine Arts im Brit- 
ish North America. 


Editorial Notes 


INSTANCES seem to be accumulating of the tendency 
of Americans to cherish and preserve things historical. 
The latest instance of this attitude is in respect to those 
precious American documents, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution of the United States, which 
officially have been in the custody of the Secretary of 
State since Washington’s time and have had a precarious 
career. Now they are to be placed in the Library of 
Congress as the best means of safeguarding them, while 
at the same time the public will have the opportunity of 
viewing them. There is another, though minor instance, 
of this veneration. for the past in the presentation to 
Plymouth of two old English cannon by the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company. These, it is believed, 
duplicate the cannon which were on the Pilgrims’ May- 
flower, and will be mounted in the fort recently erected 
on the site ef the original one. Henceforth those who 
would say of America that she flippantly doffs the old to 
put on the new must considerably revise their opinions. 


WHEN pennies dropped mysteriously out of circula- 
tion in Australia, suspicion was cast upon the children’s 
money boxes, although the period when those home 
savings banks grow especially heavy had not shown on 
the horizon. The Commonwealth treasury attempted to 
overcome the shortage by coining 192,000 pennies and 
144,000 halfpence a week. Yet such is the capacity of 
the Australian pocket to absorb small change that the 
banks are still complaining of the shortage of “coppers.” 
Now it is suspected that shopkeepers are storing pennies 
and halfpence as a precaution against December shop- 
ping. It would seem that the Australian mint, by not 
issuing the much discussed nickel coins in place of the 
bronze, is losing an excellent opportunity of making 
money. Fortunately it is not yet necessary for the Aus- 
tralian to imitate the Chinese coolie, who carries his 
money in strings and thus always has ready “cash.” 


Mr. Epison, asked his opinion about economic con- 
ditions, says they are due in a large measure to the “fear 
load” weighing upon the people. Fear begets pessimism, 
and the only remedy, according to Thomas A. Edison, is 


to be found in faith and work. He sees better times 


coming simply because the present situation is an unreal 
one, having no foundation in unsound business conditions. 
He believes, above all, in the ability of the United States 
to weather the depression. “Prosperity is not without 
many fears,“ said. Bacon; and Mr. Edison's cheering 
words are a reminder of those lines of Longfellow on the 
“Ship of State“: 


Our hearts, our hopés, are all with thee— 

Our hearts, dur hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, é 
Are all with thee,—are all with thee! 


THE hostility between the representatives of Capital 
and Labor at the Washington conference on unemploy- 
despite their avowed desire for peace, recalls 
the speech with which a certain railroad vice-president 
is reputed to have opened a meeting with his em- 
ployees, after a brief strike. “I want peace, men,” he 
said, no one wants peace more than I. No one is 
more eager to bury the hatchet than I. In fact, I want 
to bury the hatchet in you, before you bury the hatchet 
in me!” The good humor with which this was spoken 
served its purpose, and a general laugh paved the way to 
a settlement. It is largely g good humor that the Washing- 
ton conference needs at present; but also it needs desire 
for a peace of the kind that is as satisfactory to one party 
as to another. 


A CERTAIN workingman, whose wife was teaching 
him to read, stumbled over the word “pickax,” and after 
that any unknown and unnegotiable word was known 
as a pickax. It seems that Dr. F. Soddy, professor of 
chemistry at Oxford, when writing a book on chemistry, 
got so tired of writing the phrase “elements identical and 
non-separable by chemical methods” that he took a short 
cut and invented a time-saving description in the single 
word Isotope.“ That was the explanation given by the 
chairman at a meeting of the British Association to those 
who asked “What are isotopes?” Now they know, but 
they should not feel encouraged to coin words uniess they 
can provide themselves with a chairman to explain them. 


Sicns of the world war are rapidly vanishing. On 
Friday, September 30, the German Reichstag ratified 
the treaty of peace with the United States, thus officially 
ending hostilities. Incidentally, on the same day, the 
German steamer Bayern, the first to enter New York 
harbor flying the flag of the German Republic, received 
%a noisy welcome.“ Three years are not regarded as a 
long time as things go, but apparently they are sufficient 
to change greatly the feeling between nations. 


IN THESE days when reports of campaign expenses 
that amount to hundreds of thousands of dollars are 
nonchalantly tossed around, as in the investigation of the 
Newberry senatorial election, it is as refreshing as it is 
startling to recall the account filed by a defeated candi- 
date for office in Massachusetts, who reported, Spent 
nothing, promised nothing, got nothing.” 


